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We’re winning the 
battle of ideas 


I t started with bike rides along Euston 
Road and ended with 5,000 people be¬ 
ing held without charge in open-air 
prisons for seven hours. The Metropoli¬ 
tan Police’s assistant commissioner, 
Mike Todd, promised “in your face” 
policing - and that’s what we got. 

Six thousand police with initial orders 
to “disrupt and disperse” were mobilised 
to “isolate and contain” 3,500 demonstra¬ 
tors at Oxford Circus and a further 1,500 
in two other key adjacent sites in Holies 
Street and Princes Street. 

London mayor ‘Red’ Ken Living¬ 
stone spent the day hidden away - pre¬ 
sumably for his own protection - in the 
bowels of his Westminster office with 
two Special Branch officers for com¬ 
pany. Stating his full support for police 
actions, Livingstone echoed the media 
line that, “Violence ... was the core ob¬ 
jective of the organisers”. 

The run-up to May Day saw numer¬ 
ous police and press reports of alleged 
anarchist plots to run riot through cen¬ 
tral London. Various empty factories 
were identified as organising points and 
makeshift barracks for anarchists, anti¬ 
capitalists and other n’er-do-wells - 
home-grown and imported - intent on 
bringing mayhem and destruction to the 
capital and various cities around the 
country. 

As it was, actual anarchists of what¬ 
ever variety or description formed a 
small, though significant, minority. The 
majority were a mixed bag consisting of 
seasoned activists - Socialist Workers 
Party, Socialist Alliance, Socialist Party, 
etc - but mostly those fresh to politics. 
Overwhelmingly young and eager to en¬ 
gage and learn about politics. After gath¬ 


ering at New Zealand House on 
Haymarket our comrades - following the 
SWP and Globalise Resistance - 
marched up a virtually deserted and 
unpoliced Regent Street and into their 
well planned trap at Oxford Circus. We 
were penned in on all sides by row upon 
row of riot police: “contained to prevent 
a breach of the peace and damage to 
property”. 

Lor seven hours we were photo¬ 
graphed, videoed, monitored and re¬ 
corded. Without authoritative 
leadership of any sort passivity ruled - 
interrupted by occasional and totally 
useless acts of violence and vandalism. 
There was no speaking system, no 
speeches, no music, no information, no 
coordination, no claim that instead of 
being held in Oxford Circus we held it 
and forced the state to mobilise 6,000 
heavily armoured police (estimated cost 
of the day £20 million). So, as the weather 
deteriorated, so did the mood of the 
crowd. There were sporadic acts of re¬ 
sistance as the police sought to corrall 
demonstrators into an ever-smaller area. 


“Move to the centre of Oxford Circus,” 
we were instructed by police tannoy 
system. “We’re in the fucking centre,” 
the crowd repeatedly shouted back. 
Small camp fires were lit to keep warm 
and people had to urinate in the stairwells 
of the closed Oxford Circus tube station. 

And, at nine o’clock at night, they fi¬ 
nally released us. Not all at once, and not 
before some of us had been once again 
photographed then searched “on sus¬ 
picion on carrying offensive weapons” 
and our names and addresses taken. 
Everyone had to proceed through a 
gauntlet of riot police, and those sus¬ 
pected of committing offences - having 
been filmed and pinpointed from the 
control centre and New Scotland Yard - 
were cherry-picked out one by one. Af¬ 
ter being duly processed, the rest of us 
were allowed to go - we walked up Port¬ 
land Place to Regent’s Park surrounded 
by police and with all side streets 
blocked off. 

The police have learnt lessons since 
last year. It is clear from Tuesday’s May 
Day events that we have not. Under 


police chief John Stevens, the state con¬ 
ducted an awesome intelligence-gath¬ 
ering and enforcement operation. 
Lormer deputy chief commander of 
Manchester police John Stalker, writing 
in The Mirror, cooed about the Met’s 
brilliance in foiling what was a “nui¬ 
sance rather than a serious threat” 
(May 2). 

The police may at some point be 
forced to apologise. There may even be 
successful legal action for unlawful de¬ 
tention. But the main point about the day 
was the beginning of what could be a 
mass movement. 

Though we mobilised only 5,000 onto 
the London May Day Monopoly ac¬ 
tions, the ideas of anti-capitalism - in 
however distorted and ignorantly re¬ 
potted a fomi - are now common parlance 
among millions of people. Our ideas are 
visibly making headway - applications 
to join the CPGB, mainly from young 
people, are now running at a very high 
level. 

The left needs to address what hap¬ 
pens next May Day and honestly assess 


our shortcomings this time. The trap set 
at Oxford Circus must have been obvi¬ 
ous to those at the head of the march. 
Indeed, according to The Daily Tel¬ 
egraph “hastily printed leaflets were dis¬ 
tributed ... warning of police tactics to 
contain any demonstration at Oxford 
Street” (May 2). 

However, the solution is equally ob¬ 
vious. Mass mobilisation. We must mo¬ 
bilise the trade union movement - Britain 
is far behind Australia, USA, Canada, 
Greece, Turkey and South Korea in this 
respect. We must mobilise youth. We 
must mobilise the broadest forces ... and 
equip the anti-capitalist movement with 
the communist programme of extreme 
democracy and global revolution. 

If we get 50,000 or 100,000 on the 
streets on May Day 2002 then no tin pot 
police chief nor all the spy cameras, nor 
serried ranks of riot police nor anarchist 
hot heads will prevent us exercising our 
democratic right to demonstrate and 
protest against capitalism and all its as¬ 
sociated evils* 

Andy Hannah 
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Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 

SA inaction 

In recent weeks we have witnessed a 
media frenzy and hysteria whipped up 
by the state and the police about may¬ 
hem on May Day. Protesters have been 
demonised in the press, activists sub¬ 
jected to police harassment, intimida¬ 
tion and surveillance, and a peaceful 
squat in London has been raided in the 
early hours - dubbed as a ‘training 
ground’ for May Day mayhem anar¬ 
chists. 

We in the Birmingham S26 Collective 
are active on a whole range of working 
class issues, defend the right of work¬ 
ers to use violence and believe in the 
revolutionary overthrow of capitalism. 
May Day is a litmus test for all those 
who claim to be revolutionaries ... in the 
face of the state/media attacks on pro¬ 
test does the left stand up in solidarity 
or does it remain silent? After all it is so 
much easier to spend a pleasant Satur¬ 
day afternoon selling papers. 

Where does the Socialist Alliance 
stand on this? Where are the press 
statements by the SA condemning the 
state/media hysteria and defending 
those who are willing to protest against 
capitalism? When The Observer talked 
of “police marksmen on May riot alert” 
what was the SA response (April 22)? 
We understand that at the Birmingham 
SA conference the SWP didn't have a 
problem with the police being armed, 
but surely even the SWP doesn’t be¬ 
lieve that the police should be allowed 
to shoot protesters?! 

Maybe the media’s dubbing of all 
protesters as anarchists (whereas the 
protesters come from a wide range of po¬ 
litical traditions) has something to do 
with the SA’s silence ... However, this 
would be an amazingly short-sighted 
view of what is happening. We direct 
action-orientated anti-capitalists, (who 
- gasp! - include lots of working class 
activists), are experiencing the ‘dry run’ 
for what the state will inflict on workers 
more broadly when the class moves into 
struggle. 

Your inaction now can only 
strengthen the ruling class and further 
discredit sections of the organised left 
in the eyes of those radicalised activ¬ 
ists who need your solidarity. 

Victor and Emma 
Birmingham 

Celebrate May 1 

May Day was first designated the in¬ 
ternational workers’ holiday after tens 
of thousands marched for an eight-hour 
day in Chicago on May 1 1886. More 
than a century later, the issues raised by 
that May Day demonstration are as rel¬ 
evant as ever. 

During recent weeks, police, politi¬ 
cians and media have done everything 
in their power to create an atmosphere 
of fear and menace around the May Day 
activities. The real target of this orches¬ 
trated hysteria has not been any alleged 
‘May Day conspirators’, but our demo¬ 
cratic rights: not least our right to pro¬ 
test. 

Ever since the new coalition against 
capitalist globalisation emerged in 
Seattle in late 1999, authorities in one 
country after another have sought to 
delegitimise, demonise and even 
criminalise anti-capitalist protest. That 
process has been clear in the run-up to 
this year’s May Day. Police and politi¬ 
cians effectively served a warning that 
anyone exercising their right to demon¬ 
strate in central London would be con¬ 
sidered fair game for truncheons, rubber 
bullets and even strategically-placed 
sharpshooters. Whether their activities 
are legal or illegal, violent or non-vio¬ 
lent. 

The corporate world order is on the 
defensive - and the propaganda against 


May Day demonstrators is part of the 
counter-attack. Those who benefit from 
the unchecked rule of private corpora¬ 
tions want to paint their critics as dan¬ 
gerous and violent people. But it is the 
managers of the great multinational cor¬ 
porations, and the politicians who dance 
to their tune, who are the really danger¬ 
ous and violent people in our society. 

In the coming general election work¬ 
ing people will have the chance to re¬ 
ject the negative, no-choice politics of 
Blair and Hague and to cast a vote for 
the positive values of May Day - the 
values of the labour and trade union 
movement, the values of freedom, 
equality and international solidarity. 
These values are scorned by New La¬ 
bour, but they remain as relevant today 
as ever. They are the values the Social¬ 
ist Alliance will inject into the general 
election campaign. 

Socialist Alliance Press Committee 

Plea for politics 

For someone coming into left politics, 
the Socialist Alliance can be seen as 
something of a godsend. It is a chance 
to hit the ground running, to meet the 
movers and shakers of the left, to put 
faces to the names we read about every 
week in the left press, and most impor¬ 
tantly, the opportunity to debate with 
organisations on the left. 

But looking past the healthy sheen 
of the Socialist Alliance, one can see 
that it is desperately hamstrung. The de¬ 
cision of the Socialist Workers Party to 
shift towards electoral work was one of 
the most optimistic turn of events of the 
last decade. It is without doubt that, 
without the SWP, the Socialist Alliance 
would have more limited appeal and 
power. 

However, with the SWP came its abil¬ 
ity to demote actual politics to the low¬ 
est rung of the ladder. It is no secret that, 
programmatically, the SWP are the weak¬ 
est link in the Socialist Alliance amal¬ 
gam. Any attempts to raise political and 
programmatic questions with the SWP 
are usually met with a patronising 
chuckle, a look that wouldn’t be out of 
place between nurse and geriatric pa¬ 
tient, and a sigh and demand that we ‘get 
on with what needs to be done’. 

‘What needs to be done’ in the 
SWP’s inward-looking world of course 
is the printing of leaflets, the pounding 
of streets and the utter patronising of 
the working class. We’re all aware that 
leafleting needs to be carried out, yet this 
shouldn’t be the central issue of every 
local meeting. SA meetings are where 
members and supporters should be for¬ 
mulating their united politics and work¬ 
ing towards carrying these forward to 
the working class. From the various re¬ 
ports emanating from around the coun¬ 
try this patently isn’t happening. 

The word ‘revolutionary’ sends shiv¬ 
ers up the spine of the SWP. A while 
back, the ‘r’ word was mentioned at an 
SA meeting when our candidate admi¬ 
rably confirmed that he was indeed a 
revolutionary. Eyebrows were raised, 
tuts were tutted and there was a gen¬ 
eral feeling of ‘Ah well, you’ll learn, 
son’. 

At present, the majority of us see the 
Socialist Alliance as the way forward, 
and, indeed, we will do everything in our 
power to ensure the bridges built remain 
in place after the election and that the 
present structure is transformed into sin¬ 
gle, democratically centralised working 
class party. But the Socialist Alliance 
needs to debate its politics. Those who 
pound the streets canvassing should be 
admired; those who write and produce 
the leaflets should be applauded. But 
they should also be held to account for 
their inability to discuss politics, not 
only with their comrades within the 
Socialist Alliance, but also with the 
working class. 

Sam Mesure 
E-mail 


SA swamp 

The Socialist Alliance is a political 
swamp, with a programme to the right 
of most of its adherents. This policy is 
no doubt tailored to attract left Labour¬ 
ites and reformists to the alliance in or¬ 
der to ‘win them to a revolutionary 
programme’. Yet the SA has no revolu¬ 
tionary programme but a reformist one 
that looks very similar to many of old 
Labour’s promises. 

The Socialist Alliances are suppos¬ 
edly vehicles for left unity in these re¬ 
actionary times. Most of the groups 
participating in the venture pursue unity 
through submerging their political dif¬ 
ferences in order to present a common 
reformist minimum programme that 
treats socialism as an abstract goal re¬ 
alisable only in the distant future. Marx¬ 
ists do not pretend there is unity where 
there is none; such a policy can only 
disorient those who practise it as well 
as broader layers of the working class. 

For these reasons the International 
Bolshevik Tendency, the organisation 
which I now support, has chosen to re¬ 
main outside the Socialist Alliance. The 
IBT never supports candidates of a 
popular front, which are mechanisms for 
class collaboration and therefore 
counterposed to any sort of independ¬ 
ent working class action. When a left 
group takes the first step of giving elec¬ 
toral support to popular frontists such 
as Livingstone or the Movement for 
Democratic Change in Zimbabwe, it is 
often downhill all the way from there, as 
each subsequent step takes them fur¬ 
ther and further to the right. 

The CPGB has an unhealthy regard for 
bourgeois democracy which contributes to 
the policy of support for popular fronts. The 
CPGB claims that increased democracy will 
somehow awaken the consciousness of 
the working class and thus lead in a social¬ 
ist direction. But the key question is always 
which class rules, and no amount of ‘demo¬ 
cratic’ reform will change the fact that the 
bourgeoisie holds power - nor the fact that 
they will do whatever they consider nec¬ 
essary to hang on to it. This is elementary 
for any serious Marxist. 

Unlike social democrats (and the 
CPGB) Marxists do not pretend that de¬ 
mocracy and socialism can never come 
into conflict. When they do, we auto¬ 
matically put the struggle for socialism 
first. Establishing a workers’ state will 
inevitably entail certain ‘undemocratic’ 
measures against the exploiters. 

The CPGB bolsters illusions in bour¬ 
geois so-called democracy. The Weekly 
Worker pushes the absurd and reac¬ 
tionary view that the British ruling 
class has somehow become anti-rac¬ 
ist. The CPGB claims that the British 
bourgeois state is not in itself racist, 
and that Blair and co are sincere in their 
official anti-racism. Yet when did the 
‘anti-racist’ multicultural Britain cam¬ 
paign begin? At exactly the same time 
Murdoch’s press were whipping up 
ethnic hatred against Romanian asy¬ 
lum-seekers, and at precisely the same 
time that the draconian Asylum Bill 
was introduced with its dehumanising 
voucher system! Claims were made at 
the time by the British government that 
Roma (gypsies) have a tradition of 
begging that is not welcome in ‘our 
culture’, that of multicultural ‘cool Bri¬ 
tannia’ . Anyone who claims this kind 
of propaganda is not racist needs their 
head examined. But the CPGB is still for 
some reason determined to show that 
neither the British state nor capitalism 
is inherently racist. 

Capitalism promotes inequality and 
social injustice on a global scale. The 
development of the global capitalist 
system relied heavily on the slave trade, 
which could not be maintained without 
a racist ideology to justify the treatment 
of black slaves. 

The CPGB claims to be ‘open’ and 
‘democratic’, but for me a correct pro¬ 
gramme and political clarity are worth 


a lot more than the all-inclusiveness of 
a swamp. 

Liz Hoskings 

Bexley 

Moralising 

Dave Turner is correct in assuming that 
I have reservations about the composi¬ 
tion of the platform at the anti-National 
Front demo some few weeks back (Let¬ 
ters, April 26). To flood the platform with 
Dick Emery-lookalike clergy and an as¬ 
sortment of radical glitterati may go 
some way towards gaining press pub¬ 
licity in the pages of The Guardian, but 
does not make for serious working class 
politics, aimed at undermining any po¬ 
tential base that groupuscules such as 
the NF seek to develop. I have no doubt 
that such vicars and liberals may genu¬ 
inely find fascism and racism distaste¬ 
ful and I have no problem with their 
attendance at such mobilisations. How¬ 
ever, such prominence given to these 
people led to messages of the quality 
of ‘the police are here to defend us’ and 
blunted our own, working class, anti¬ 
fascism. 

Likewise I have no problems in calling 
for a discussion on the strategy of taking 
on the NF, particularly since this particu¬ 
lar demo failed to stop them. We need an 
open discussion about how to take on the 
fascists (more notably the BNP than the 
NF) and for that discussion to be sober in 
its assessment. Sometimes it is appropri¬ 
ate for large-scale mobilisations. On other 
occasions the deployment of hit squads 
may be more appropriate. 

Dave throws in a false demon, accus¬ 
ing me of suggesting that working class 
people are susceptible to fascism. Noth¬ 
ing could be further from the truth - most 
workers look at the NF and the BNP and 
see them for what they are. However, I 
do think it is fair to say that the arguments 
these individuals put forward - say, for 
example, on the issue of asylum - have 
real currency throughout society. It is also 
fair enough to say that in pockets the 
BNP can take advantage of working 
class alienation from Labour and attract 
reasonable levels of electoral support - 
we ignore this at our peril. We need to be 
on guard against the growth of these 
people who poison our communities. 

Organising politically rather than 
moralising sermons from the clergy (and 
unfortunately comrade Dave Turner) 
would seem to me a better weapon in 
this fight. 

Bill Jeannes 
Teesside 

Welsh weakness 

I suppose it’s a back-handed compli¬ 
ment for Cymru Goch to be abused so 
regularly in the Weekly Worker, with 
Cameron Richard’s article being the lat¬ 
est example of the genre (‘Weakest link 
in chain’, April 26). 

The article is broadly correct in ex¬ 
plaining the weakness of the Welsh So¬ 
cialist Alliance centre and its paralysing 
sectarianism. But the CPGB’s fanatical 
pro-British approach demands the boot 
be put into both Cymru Goch (“left na¬ 
tionalists”) and the whole idea of a 
Welsh identity (he questions the ‘‘inap¬ 
propriateness of the WSA as a separate 
identity”, presumably suggesting that 
the WSA become an English regional 
alliance under the network banner). 

Cymru Goch’s socialist republican¬ 
ism, like that of the Scottish Socialist 
Party, is a thorn in the side of the CPGB’s 
revamped vision of a British road to so¬ 
cialism. Which is surely why the Weekly 
Worker indulges Cameron Richards’ bi¬ 
zarre and pointless fantasy about what 
would happen if the WSA became the 
WSP on the Scottish model. Develop¬ 
ing and deepening the alliance along the 
lines of the SSP has been argued con¬ 
sistently by CG from the outset and re¬ 
cently found support among a leading 
non-aligned member, Steve Bell, the pro¬ 


spective WSA candidate for Torfaen. 

Let’s leave aside for a minute the fact 
that the dominant blocs in the WSA - 
the Socialist Party and Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party - are united in their opposition 
to such a move and analyse what 
Cameron has to say. Such a move would, 
according to Cameron, see the WSP 
seek “to forge an anti-imperialist united 
front with Plaid Cymru” followed by the 
possibility that “the WSP will win a ma¬ 
jority in the [Welsh] parliament, the 
Marxist programme will be declared and 
Red Wales triggers off the international 
revolution”. 

Now this is all fine as fantasy politics, 
as Cameron acknowledges, but he then 
goes and says: “This is the programme 
of Cymru Goch, the champions of the 
WSP in the alliance." Sorry to spoil the 
spin, comrade, but CG does not have 
any such programme. As revolutionar¬ 
ies we know there is no parliamentary 
road to socialism and as for the idea of 
an anti-imperialist front with Plaid 
Cymru... you might as well say we want 
to forge an anti-capitalist front with the 
Liberal Democrats. Grow up! 

But why this crude attempt to smear 
CG, yet again, as nationalists (admittedly 
an improvement on “national socialists”, 
a temi previously used to describe us in 
this paper)? I can only assume that the 
growing support for republicanism in 
Wales is disturbing some of the British 
nationalist elements in the WSA. There 
are elements within both the SWP and 
SP in Wales who are sympathetic to so¬ 
cialist republicanism, even if they have 
yet to break ranks with the party line. The 
non-aligned WSA members are also 
open to this school of thought. The main 
problem within the WSA remains the 
reluctance of both the SWP and SP to 
put alliance before nan'ow party interests. 

Cameron hints at the core of the prob¬ 
lem - they take their orders from the party 
“centre” in London. Quite naturally, the 
party centre is more preoccupied with the 
85% of the UK that is England than the 
five percent that is Wales, hi a mirror im¬ 
age of our wonderful political system, in 
which John Prescott’s DETR can site 
three GM crop trials in Wales despite the 
assembly’s 54-0 vote for a “GM-free 
Wales”, the British left treats Wales as 
an oversight or an afterthought. 

On key issues such as GM or foot and 
mouth, the WSA centrally has been com¬ 
pletely silent. There have been no na¬ 
tional campaigns. It has been left to local 
CG members of the WSA to produce leaf¬ 
lets for Corns workers in Shotton, Ebbw 
Vale and Bryngwyn and we waited in vain 
for rail renationalisation leaflets. 

As a result, the non-aligned majority 
in my WSA branch have voted with 
their feet and not rejoined. These are not 
comrades who want to be spoon-fed - 
they are experienced campaigners who 
despair of seeing any activity initiated 
by the WSA centrally. 

Until the main players in the WSA 
start to consider a wider and deeper al¬ 
liance on the lines advocated by Steve 
Bell and CG, I maintain that non-aligned 
members will see little point in joining 
what is little more than an electoral pact 
between the SWP and SP. 

The reason why the WSA is the 
“weakest link” compared with England 
and Scotland is because it has failed to 
develop any distinctive Welsh identity 
that makes it relevant to the majority of 
socialists in Wales, let alone the broader 
mass of working class people. (Can 
someone tell me, by the way, why the 
CPGB argues for ‘one party, one state’ 
without renaming itself the CPUK?) 
Furthermore, having people like 
Cameron attempting to deny that there 
is any distinctiveness with the throwa¬ 
way line, “Wales is not oppressed by 
England”, will not encourage many 
Welsh campaigners - who do under¬ 
stand that there is a national dimension 
to politics in Wales - to join. 

Mike Davies 
Wrexham 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Ateeq Siddique, the Socialist Alliance candidate for Bradford 
South, was heavily featured in the national media following 
disturbances in the Lidget Green area of the city. Peter Manson 
spoke to him for the Weekly Worker 


H ow do you interpret what 
happened in Bradford two 
weeks ago? 

At first the press and police were saying 
that it was a riot pure and simple and had 
nothing to do with racism. They were 
saying that the local youth started and 
finished what happened. But I went 
down there the day after and took lots of 
notes. I was shocked by what I heard. 
The fact of the matter was the whole 
thing was started off by a group of 
around 40 white racists. 

They had been drinking all day and 
ended up in the Coach House pub, where 
celebrations for an Asian wedding were 
taking place upstairs. It is a nice pub, 
shared by black and white with no prob¬ 
lems. The MSF union branch hold their 
meetings there. But these 40 racists 
started insulting the guests and became 
violent. They went on the rampage. They 
came out of the pub and were throwing 
milk bottles and stones at a group of 
Asian kids playing football. They were 
hurling racist remarks and assaulted 
some women. 

The police took two hours to respond 
despite receiving nearly 150 phone calls. 
Because they didn’t turn up, local peo¬ 
ple stalled to take matters into their own 
hands and exacted punishment on the 
racists. When the police did arrive they 
just put the racists on a bus and let them 
drive out. Then the police attacked the 
200-300 people who were occupying the 
streets. 

The next day I barged into a meeting 
that had been arranged between the 
police and ‘community leaders’ - who 
consist basically of Asian Tories and lead¬ 
ing businessmen. One of them is an ex¬ 
policeman. The police had been giving 
their interpretation, which was to say that 
they had to deal with a riot. I said: “I’ve 
just been in Lidget Green for the last two 
and a half hours and that’s not what the 
people there are saying.’’ 

The police admitted in the meeting that 
they took two hours to arrive. They said 
they were taken by surprise. The reason 
they give to excuse their behaviour is that 
‘police numbers are down’. The Tory 
Asian leaders agreed with me and the po¬ 
lice gmdgingly acknowledged there had 
been a ‘racist element’. 

I put out a statement describing the 
events and was interviewed on Radio 
Foui'. I told them that the police were re¬ 
fusing to treat it as a racist incident until 
we put pressure on them. The police 
press release had managed to mask the 
key elements. They were playing a po¬ 
litical game. But later they started to turn 
the story round -1 have never seen a story 
change so much. 

But I have been disturbed by how 
some people have reacted, including one 
or two on the trades council. They said 
my statement was wrong because the 
group that started the trouble was not all- 
white. But if one or two were mixed, that 
doesn’t detract from the fact that it was a 
racist incident. 

Why do you think the police 
behaved in the way they did? 


My view is that Macpherson has got to 
be brought into it. The police have been 
driven mad by Macpherson. As an in¬ 
stitution they want to take then' own de¬ 
cisions and won’t play ball. They don’t 
want to accept even the very mild rec¬ 
ommendations in the report. 

Take Oldham. Clearly the police have 
got access to statistics on racist crime. 
They can manipulate the figures to say 
that 60% of racist crimes are committed 
by Asians, but giving the police a mo¬ 
nopoly on such statistics is, to para¬ 
phrase Bill Morris, like giving Dracula 
access to the blood bank. 

There has been no improvement since 
Macpherson. In fact in many ways it has 
got worse. They are targeting activists 
and anti-racists. Like Mohammed Amran 
here in Bradford. He is a commissioner 
for the Commission for Racial Equality 
and I used to work with him on the Brad¬ 
ford Race Equality Council -1 worked on 
cases of racial and sexual harassment. 

Last summer the police arrested him 
outside his mother’s house. He was talk¬ 
ing with some relatives. They broke his 
arm in the process. Mohammed is quite 
well known locally and has some lever¬ 
age - he’s as high-profile as an MR A 
month ago he received a letter saying, 
‘Sorry, we made a mistake. It was a case 
of mistaken identity.’ That’s the state of 
play in terms of anti-racism in Bradford. 

They can have their anti-racist aware¬ 
ness courses and eat all the samosas and 
pakoras they want. But we need to ask 
deeper, fundamental questions about the 
police and their role. They are an armed 
body of the state and can’t be reformed. 
So do you think the police are 
rebelling against the state over 
Macpherson? 

I would say the police are in complete 
denial on the question of anti-racism. 
They are using every mechanism to block 
any measure needed to be taken to im¬ 
plement the Macpherson recommenda¬ 
tions. 

The police are naturally supporters of 
the Conservative Party and themselves 
act as a conservative element in society. 
Thek problem is they don’t like New La¬ 
bour because Straw allowed the Law¬ 
rence enquiry. But the government are 
playing a contradictory role. They like to 
brag about how they set up the enquiry 
and are introducing the Macpherson 
recommendations, but they leave out the 
fact that they were forced to do so 
through public pressure - from both black 
and white. 

On the other hand, after Macpherson 
they are falling into the old rhetoric, sug¬ 
gesting the police are wonderful as an 
institution and that the problem is police 
numbers. The argument from the police 
is that they are getting a ‘raw deal’ from 
Macpherson. Actually since Macpher¬ 
son the police have had an extra £200 
million thrown at them, while the Com¬ 
mission for Racial Equality had only got 
£3 million. 

Do you view the CRE as a 
progressive body? 

The CRE is not a body with leftwing cre¬ 


dentials, but it does push out some good 
anti-racist material and does a lot of good 
work with schools and so on. 

How do you view Robin Cook’s 
recent ‘tikka masala’ speech? 

He was playing the anti-racist card. He 
had realised things had gone too far. But 
at the end of the day we need more than 
these sort of platitudes. For example, the 
BNP are spreading their filth around 
Bradford. They are targeting Undercliffe 
- playing on fears among young people 
around the issue of schooling, etc. 

New Labour has been making racist at¬ 
tacks on asylum-seekers and refugees 
publicly for more than two years, so there 
is a lot of hypocrisy in what Cook said. 
Personally I would not view the 
state’s anti-immigration con¬ 
trols as necessarily racist. In 
the 1950s immigrants were 
persuaded to come to Britain 
from the Caribbean and Indian 
sub-continent, and today east 
Europeans are one of the main 
groups kept out. Surely the 
main purpose is to control the 
movement of labour? 

Immigration controls are definitely racist. 
Racism is used to try to keep down 
wages. The key element is wage labour 
being transferred across the globe. When 
people from Pakistan and India came here 
it was their labour-power that was in de¬ 
mand. After the meltdown in eastern Eu¬ 
rope people want to move where they 
believe they can enjoy prosperity. The 
government wants to keep them out. 
Fundamentally the question is racism. 
When John Townend made his disgust¬ 
ing remarks he was targeting people of 
colour. 

Can we turn now to your own 
background? How did you get 
involved in politics? 

I have always been political. During the 
miners’ strike there were a lot of argu¬ 
ments at my school. The majority of 
teachers were against the strike but one 
or two were for it. They were the shop 
stewards in the union, I think. The dis¬ 
cussion was very bitter, but I sided with 
the union and the strike politicised me. 

I never joined the Labour Party, but I 
did join Amnesty International when I 
was 17.1 was interested in human rights. 
Then I saw some posters advertising a 
series of meetings to be addressed by 
Tony Cliff on the collapse of eastern 
Europe. I went to the meeting in Liver¬ 
pool with two of my friends and I joined 
the Socialist Workers Party there. It was 
my 22nd birthday. 

As an SWP member how do you 
view the Socialist Alliance? 

It is absolutely necessary for the left to 
unite. We must put a marker in the sand 
and build an organised opposition 
against Blair’s Tory policies. We need 
to attract as many groups and individu¬ 
als - organised or unorganised - to build 
the resistance against New Labour’s at¬ 
tacks. 

One priority must be to defend coun¬ 
cil housing. It is the same with education, 
where privatisation is also a threat. In 


Ateeq Siddique 

“The Socialist 
Alliance is 
making progress 
in Bradford ” 

Bradford there are plans to privatise all 
27,000 council houses. In April last year 
Labour announced its plans and the fol¬ 
lowing month they were punished in the 
May elections. They lost 11 seats on the 
council and now there is a Tory-Liberal 
coalition. The Socialist Alliance must 
galvanise that support. 

But it is not just a question of the gen¬ 
eral election. There are the local elections 
too. And we must look well beyond. We 
are not going to stop these attacks with¬ 
out a big fight. We need to draw in young 
people. There are huge numbers being 
radicalised. 

The SA is making progress in Brad¬ 
ford. As well as comrades from the 
SWP there are also people from other 
groups, including the Socialist Party, 
who are small but involved. And 
there’s a lot of unaffiliated people. One 
of our vice-chairs is a key worker 
against domestic violence in the area. 
Another vice-chair is a Labour Party 
member. 

Yesterday we had a social for the So¬ 
cialist Alliance. About 150 people turned 
up, including 40 asylum-seekers. We had 
two bands - one black, one white. It was 
quite a political event. 

Do you think the logic of this 
cooperation is leading us 
towards a Socialist Alliance 
party? 

There is an ongoing debate on that ques¬ 
tion, both inside and outside the alliance. 
What we need to do is keep this debate 
extremely fraternal, keep to the current 
format and look at it on a long-term ba¬ 
sis. We are a young organisation and, as 
it stands, an alliance is working as the 
method to create the opposition we 
need. 

But I am sure some people believe that 
the SA should be a party, and that de¬ 
bate needs to continue. The key tiling is 
to build the Socialist Alliance on the 
ground • 



Fight racism, build 
the alliance 




CPGB contacts 

office @ cpgb.org.uk 
brent @ cpgb. org.uk 
cambs@cpgb.org.uk 
hackney @ cpgb.org.uk 
herts @ cpgb.org.uk 
manchester@cpgb.org.uk 
northeast@cpgb.org.uk 
notts @ cpgb.org.uk 
Scotland @ cpgb. org.uk 
surrey@cpgb.org.uk 
wales@cpgb.org.uk 

CPGB London 
seminars 

Sunday May 6,5pm: ‘Evil white na¬ 
tionalists’, using Ghassan Hage’s 
White nation as a study guide. 
Sunday May 13, 5pm: ‘Social role 
of intellectuals’, using Hal Draper's 
Karl Marx’s theory of revolution 
as a study guide. 

CPGB forum 

‘What was the Soviet Union?’ 
Monday May 21, 7pm, St Mary’s 
Centre, 82-90 Corporation Road, 
Middlesborough. Speakers in¬ 
vited from Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty and Teesside SA. All wel¬ 
come. 

May Day March 

Saturday May 5. Assemble 10am 
behind the Town Hall, Middles¬ 
borough. Speakers include Arthur 
Scargill. 

SA social 

Saturday May 5, Teesside SA quiz 
night. 8pm, Ironopolis Pub, Mid¬ 
dlesborough. £1 entry fee. 

AWL pamphlet 

New pamphlet from the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty on ‘Socialism and 
democracy’. Includes writings 
from Michael Foot, Lenin, James 
Cannon and Max Shachtman. 
Available from: AWL, PO Box 823, 
London, SE15 4NA for £1.95 plus 
44p postage and packaging. 

RCN 

Next meeting of Republican Com¬ 
munist Network for London and 
south east comrades: ‘Republi¬ 
canism and the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance’, Monday May 7, 8pm, 
Lucas Arms, Gray Inn Road, 
Kings Cross. 

Speakers from Bedfordshire SA, 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and 
CPGB. All welcome. 

Stop the bans 

Demonstrate against the anti¬ 
democratic provisions of the Ter¬ 
rorism Act, and the banning of 21 
foreign political groups. Tuesday 
May 8, 12 noon, outside the home 
office. Queen Anne’s Gate, Lon¬ 
don S W1. 

SA Liaison 
Committee 

Full Liaison Committee meeting, 
Saturday May 12, Birmingham, 12 
noon to 4pm. 

Each constituency Socialist Alli¬ 
ance contesting the election 
should send one representative. 
Voting will be on the basis of one 
voting delegate from each affiliated 
SA and supporting organisation, 
plus the executive. 

Venue to be confirmed. 

SA rail and tube 

An information and discussion list 
for rail and tube workers support¬ 
ing the Socialist Alliance has been 
set up. 

The list is hosted by Socialist Al¬ 
liance members who work on the 
railways. It is a public forum, open 
to everyone interested in our ac¬ 
tivities and discussions, mem¬ 
bers and non-members alike. 

To subscribe, e-mail RailSA- 
subscribe @ listbot.com 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Unison minimum wage demo 

Bureaucracy confronted 


T he ugly, bureaucratic side of Brit¬ 
ish trade unionism was amply dis¬ 
played at the ‘Campaign for a 
living wage’ demonstration in Manches¬ 
ter on Saturday April 28, organised by 
the half-million-strong local government 
and public services union. Unison. 

Early arrivers at the Whitworth Park 
assembly point encountered a contin¬ 
gent of about 200 fluorescent-uniformed 
stewards. It soon became apparent that 
this group, drawn entirely from the ranks 
of Unison’s unelected full-time officials, 
had been thoroughly briefed. Their mis¬ 
sion was to maintain an exclusivist. Uni¬ 
son-only character for the event and 
especially, if they could, to drive away the 
leftwing groups, which were soon to ar¬ 
rive, overwhelmingly under the united 
banner of the Socialist Alliance. 

The first assault was upon the stall set 
up in the park by Greater Manchester 
Socialist Alliance. An order to remove it 
was rejected by the SA comrades. In an 
imaginative move, SA posters bearing 
the demand for a minimum wage of £7.40 
an hour, which had been agreed at the 
March 10 policy conference in Birming¬ 
ham, were threaded through the perim¬ 
eter railings. But soon a posse of 
Unison’s guards embarked on a tour to 
pull these down and replace them with 
the union’s own posters calling for £5 an 
hour. 

A significant number of marchers 
chose to carry SA placards. They were 
systematically challenged, to the effect 
that the placards were “unofficial” and, 
later, when the marchers were lining up, 
SA placard-holders were ordered to the 
rear of the column. When, inevitably, the 


abrasive challenges from the stewards 
produced stubborn resistance and, in 
some cases, strong language from their 
targets, the former resorted to exhorta¬ 
tions of “not in front of the children!”, 
interspersed with threats to call the po¬ 
lice. The exclusion attempt failed 
though and the 1,000-strong march 
moved off, with 100 or so behind the 
GMSA banner. 

The Unison bureaucracy and, it must 
be added, the elected leaderships in 
the union’s branches, had clearly failed 
to build the event amongst their own 
membership. Only a tiny handful were 
present, for instance, from the 5,000- 
strong Manchester branch. Even more 
clearly, there had been no intention 
whatsoever to recruit support from 
other unions. Just two other union 
banners were present - from Commu¬ 
nication Workers Union and National 
Union of Teachers branches - and both 
were carried by Socialist Workers Party 
members. 

The reticence of Unison’s national 
leaders in making even this mild challenge 
to the Labour government over the mini¬ 
mum wage was revealed when, after the 
briefest of distances along a major thor¬ 
oughfare, Oxford Road, the march 
veered away from the normal shopping 
streets route and toured empty week¬ 
day s-only business areas. 

The SA contingent was easily the 
most vociferous on the march and - to 
the extent that there was anyone there 
to listen - its demand for a minimum wage 
equal to the figure which the bourgeois 
institution, the European Union, says 
capital can afford, was energetically pro- 


A candidates diapj 


CPGB member Lawrie Coombs is the 
Socialist Alliance prospective 
parliamentary candidate for Stockton 
South 


Wednesday April 25 Wandered 
around at work as sick as a dog, throw¬ 
ing up and feeling generally sorry for 
myself. Nothing political achieved 
today - other than blaming capitalist 
property relations and the destruction 
of the environment for my woes! 

Thursday April 26 Still a little queasy 
- not even well enough for a glass of 
beer! - but managed to make a few 
phone calls to organise the next local 
meeting of the Socialist Alliance in 
Stockton. 

Friday April 27 Listened to Louise 
Christian on Radio Four’s Any ques¬ 
tions? Although Louise was not the 
lyrical goddess I had imagined her to 
be, at least we had a Socialist Alliance 
voice. We must use every opportu¬ 
nity to publicise the SA. 

Saturday April 28, Sunday April 29 
Made up some time at work for the bat¬ 
tles ahead by clocking up an amazing 
amount of time off in lieu. But that 
meant it was a lost weekend as far as 
political intervention was concerned. 
Heard the various stalls in Middles¬ 
brough and the May Day activity (in 


% 

h * 


April!) went relatively well. 

Monday April 30 The month of the 

phoney war comes to an end - it has 
all been a bit strange: not too much 
discussion around about the election. 
Did some leafleting in the evening 
though. 

Tuesday May 1 May Day. What a 
good day to rev things up a gear ... 
the action starts here. Readying my¬ 
self for a non-stop week. 


Nottingham 

Global issues 


jected. The CPGB is critical of the adop¬ 
tion of this demand, rather than one 
based upon the needs of workers, and 
the front page lead of the Weekly Worker 
on sale at the event, articulated that criti¬ 
cism. Nevertheless, our comrades whole¬ 
heartedly participated in the agitation for 
the SA’s democratically agreed policy, as 
did the members of all the other alliance 
partner organisations who were present. 

There were some weaknesses in the 
SA intervention though. The turnout 
was a little disappointing. No SA ban¬ 
ners other than GMSA’s were present. 
Our national leadership was repre¬ 
sented only by comrade Dave Church. 
And we had no specific leaflet on the 
minimum wage issue. No SA briefing 
took place, either before or after the 
demonstration. If a national press re¬ 
lease on the subject had been issued, 
for example, then this had not come to 
the attention of the comrades who car¬ 
ried the intervention on the day. 

No doubt there was extensive local 
activity last Saturday in every constitu¬ 
ency where the SA is mounting a gen¬ 
eral election challenge. This is, of course, 
to be welcomed. But, if it is to be success¬ 
ful in advancing independent working 
class politics, the alliance must grasp 
every opportunity to maximise its impact 
when appropriate platforms become 
available, especially when they are ones 
focused on such key class issues as the 
minimum wage. Localism must not be 
allowed to fetter such national actions. 

The march ended as it began. Stew¬ 
ards cordoned off the entrance to Albert 
Square to prevent SA placards passing. 
Skirmishes took place after some got 
through. The overwhelming majority of 
the marchers dispersed and only a few 
dozen of those who were made welcome 
to do so, remained to listen to the 
speeches of Unison general secretary 
Dave Prentis and others. 

On this showing, the elementary trade 
union principle of solidarity appears to 
be anathema to Unison’s leadership. 
The union’s failings are both organisa¬ 
tional and political. Bureaucratic control 
alienates the mass of the membership 
from their own organisation. The bu¬ 
reaucracy and its career structures be¬ 
come ends in themselves and the 
objectives of the union as a whole be¬ 
come effectively subordinated to the 
interests of the bureaucracy. Members 
who are unable to play any meaningful 
role in determining the policies and ac¬ 
tivities of their union cannot then be 
easily won to participate on the rare 
occasions when those activities require 
mass involvement. 

Politically, the union remains a prisoner 
of the capitalist system. Although its lead¬ 
ership has to articulate the grievances of 
a low paid membership, its overarching 
commitment to New Labour ensures that 
the union demands will, in the final analy¬ 
sis, tend to be muted and modest in the 
extreme. 

The unity of the left which has been 
forged through the Socialist Alliance, 
presents a wonderful opportunity for 
organising a reassertion of independent 
working class politics within Unison 
and other unions. The SA needs to 
elaborate a programme upon which to 
mount coordinated trade union work. 
This should not fall short of a plan for 
transforming our unions into revolu¬ 
tionary combat organisations of the 
working class. 

As a priority, we need to start fighting 
practically for all union officials to be 
subject to regular election; to instant re¬ 
call; and to be paid the average wage of 
the skilled workers they represent • 

Derek Hunter 


H old the front page! Someone men¬ 
tioned the word ‘Marx’ at the weekly 
Nottingham Socialist Alliance meeting on 
April 30. And if this was not weird 
enough, the meeting very nearly de¬ 
scended into a wholehearted debate, and 
probably would have done if we were 
allowed a little more time. 

This week’s meeting, attended by 
around 25 comrades from the main 
groups as well as several independents, 
was mainly about the chauvinist antics 
of our opponents at the forthcoming 
election, and, after a fine (if too short) 
speech by Steve Score of the Socialist 
Party, who is standing as an SA candi¬ 
date in neighbouring Leicester, it was 
decided that we would make this one of 
our key issues in the campaign. 

Leafleting and canvassing has now 
been stepped up to an almost daily ba¬ 


sis, and our candidate, Pete Radcliff of 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, is be¬ 
coming more and more confident of poll¬ 
ing a good return as time goes by. There 
is real enthusiasm that we are getting our 
message across. However, our biggest 
enemy is complacency. We must not let 
slip the good work that has gone on since 
Christmas now we are so close to the 
election. 

Welcome, if rather unexpected, news 
came in to Notts SA headquarters this 
week when we were asked by Notting¬ 
ham High School, a ‘grammar’-style 
school in the constituency, to go and visit 
them. Apparently, the students at the 
school are holding mock elections, and 
one is standing as an SA candidate. It is 
good to see that the SA is getting 
through to younger people • 

Sam Metcalf 


May Day 

‘Officials’ march 


J ust a couple of miles separate Is¬ 
lington from the Wesdt End, but 
on May Day they were worlds apart. 
While the lively, overwelmingly 
young, 5,000-strong‘anti-capitalist’ 
demonstrations converged onto Ox¬ 
ford Circus - to be trapped in various 
strategically located holding pens - 
around 1,000 participants in the offi¬ 
cial May Day demonstration gathered 
rather forlornly in the drizzle on 
Highbury Fields. Organisers with 
whom I spoke put the low attendance 
down to the fact that it was a working 
day and many people just could not 
get the time off to attend. 

With their fervent music and chant¬ 
ing, the Turkish and Kurdish leftist 
contingents - who this year domi¬ 
nated proceedings more noticeably 
than ever - did what they could to 
instil enthusiasm, but without much 
success. One was left reflecting once 
again what a tragedy it is that these 
comrades continue to isolate them¬ 
selves from the British working class 
movement. 

Under the auspices of the London 
May Day Organising Committee, the 
event brought together at most a cou¬ 
ple of hundred representatives of the 
trade union movement (including 
contingents from the TUC’s south¬ 
east region, the Transport and Gen¬ 
eral Workers Union, Fire Brigades 
Union and National Union of Journal¬ 
ists). 

Such organisations as Haringey 
Trades Council, the Liaison Commit¬ 
tee for the Defence of Trade Unions 
and CND also mustered banners and 
a few marchers. 

The left as such, like most of those 
marching behind union banners, was 
almost entirely of the ‘official commu¬ 
nist’ variety. The largest group was 
the Communist Party of Britain ( Morn¬ 
ing Star) with perhaps 50 supporters, 


while the New Communist Party and 
Socialist Labour Party had just a 
handful each. The Socialist Workers 
Party took no part in the march, un¬ 
less you count a few sellers of Social¬ 
ist Worker. 

Although there was quite a heavy 
police presence, there was, needless 
to say, no trouble. The coppers’ at¬ 
tention was concentrated on photo¬ 
graphing the Turks - with the 
exception of one young bobby who, 
for some unaccountable reason, 
made a long video film of an octoge¬ 
narian NCP member in a floor-length 
rubber mackintosh bearing a home¬ 
made placard with the slogan ‘For 
Cuba, yes; for anarchy, no’. The few 
placards carried by others concen¬ 
trated on such demands as the rena¬ 
tionalisation of the railways and full 
employment. 

The demonstration eventually ar¬ 
rived at Clerkenwell Green, to be re¬ 
galed by the socialist songs of the 
elderly members of the Workers’ 
Music Association, whose conduc¬ 
tor, complete with Russian hat, bore a 
surreal resemblance to Erich 
Honecker. At this point the crowd 
began rapidly to disperse and there 
were soon only around a hundred left 
to listen to speeches from the plat¬ 
form, introduced by comrade Anita 
Halpin, chairperson of the CPB. The 
main speaker was Aslef general sec¬ 
retary Mick Rix. 

All in all, it was a pretty sombre ex¬ 
perience, emphasising only too viv¬ 
idly the weakness of the labour 
movement at this moment in time. It 
comes as no surprise to find that the 
occasion was entirely ignored by the 
mainstream media, for whom the 
events at and around Oxford Circus 
provided much more interesting 
copy • 

Michael Malkin 
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OUR HISTORY SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


General Strike 75 years on: part one 

From war to aborted 
general strike 


O bviously the immediate origins of 
the 1926 general strike ought to 
be traced back to the late 19th 
century and the relative decline of Brit¬ 
ish power as against Germany and the 
USA. Britain was no longer the world’s 
sole industrial power. For the moment its 
merely occupied first place amongst a 
handful of rapidly closing rivals. That 
brought about a sharp upturn in the en¬ 
demic, but long somnolent, class strug¬ 
gle between labour and capital. The 
giant working class awoke from its long 
post-Chartist sleep. The British state also 
faced massive discontent in Ireland - 
from Carson to Larkin - and a militant 
women’s suffrage movement. Things 
appeared to be heading for a strategic 
confrontation - the Webbs, Sydney and 
Beatrice, spoke of a potential revolution. 
However, the outbreak of World War I 
in August 1914 put a stop to all that. 
Class war at home gave way to imperial¬ 
ist war against Germany. 

So, not least for the sake of brevity, 
we will begin our discussion of the ori¬ 
gins of the 1926 general strike with World 
War I and the impact of the October 
Revolution in Russia. 

October showed what could be done 
... if there was a Communist Patty. The 
Bolsheviks inspired advanced workers 
evetywhere to follow suit. In Britain this 
subjective factor was intimately con¬ 
nected with a powerful objective move¬ 
ment; together they put a general strike 
and class war firmly back on the agenda. 

Strikes - especially amongst engineer¬ 
ing workers - became frequent from 1915 
onwards. In turn the army and navy be¬ 
came ever more restless in the last two 
years of the war. With the end of hostili¬ 
ties, reluctance to demobilise the forces 
meant a growing spiral of dislocation 
within the state machine. Mutinies and 
desertions, increasingly common in 
1917, became organised and ever more 
dangerous to the boss class. Soldiers 
unwilling to return to France staged 
mass demonstrations and in January 
1919 troops effectively took over Calais 
in protest at the refusal to demob them. 
Only by dispatching two divisions from 
Germany was the mutiny broken. And, 
as is often the case, it was in the navy 
that discontent took the most politically 
defined forms. At Plymouth and Port¬ 
smouth the red flag was run up on sev¬ 
eral ships, and ships' committees 
became widespread, with delegates go¬ 
ing from ship to ship and from port to 
port. 

Against this backdrop, the counter¬ 
revolutionary intervention against So¬ 
viet Russia could only mean further 
politicisation and provide a vital com¬ 
mon cause. In March 1919 the miners’ 
federation demanded the withdrawal of 
British troops from Russia. In April, sup¬ 
ported by other unions, it proposed the 
same thing to a joint conference of the 
Labour Party and Trades Union Con¬ 
gress. The general part of the resolution 
was endorsed. But the miners also pro¬ 
posed a series of defiant actions which 
would force government compliance 
with this and other demands (the lifting 
of the blockade against Germany, the 
end of conscription and release of con¬ 


scientious objectors). TUC chair H 
Stuart-Bunting would not accept this 
part of the resolution. It “implied taking 
industrial action” for political ends. And 
that, according to many trade union 
tops, implied plunging Britain into “revo¬ 
lution and civil war”. 1 

With die Black Watch and Coldstream 
Guards refusing to embark for Russia, a 
police strike and a swelling economic 
movement around wages, there was a 
ready militant minority. When it came to 
stopping British intervention against 
Soviet Russia, the minority demanded 
words be turned into deeds. The role of 
revolutionaries was crucial to its trans¬ 
formation into a majority. 

On January 18 1919 a national confer¬ 
ence of 350 delegates met in London 
under the slogan ‘Hands off Russia’. 
Called by the London Workers’ Commit¬ 
tee in association with the British Social¬ 
ist Party, Socialist Labour Party and the 
International Workers of the World, it 
agreed a resolution moved by Harry 
Pollitt pledging “to carry on active agi¬ 
tation to solidify the labour movement 
for the purpose of declaring a. ... gen¬ 
eral strike ... unless the unconditional 
cessation of allied intervention had been 
officially announced ... and we are sat¬ 
isfied as to the truth of the announce¬ 
ment”. 2 

The resolution was not designed to 
be a paper one. Nor was it. Meetings and 
organisation followed and in May Harry 
Pollitt, Sylvia Pankhurst and a small band 
of Workers' Socialist Federation mem¬ 
bers began a determined campaign of 
agitation among London dockers and 
shipyard workers, urging them “to refuse 
to touch any ship that is to carry muni¬ 
tions to Russia”. 3 Reflecting the grow¬ 
ing influence of those arguing for direct 
action, a broad Hands off Russia cam¬ 
paign was set up in June 1919 at a con¬ 
ference in Manchester. Its president was 
AA Purcell, a member of the parliamen¬ 
tary committee of the TUC, and also in¬ 
cluded on its national leadership were 
CT Cramp, industrial secretary of the Na¬ 
tional Union of Railwaymen, Tom Mann, 
general secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, and George Peel, 
secretary of the National Shop Stew¬ 
ards’ Committee. 

The same month saw the Russian 
question dominate debates at the Labour 
Party conference. James Sexton of the 
Dock Labourers was typical of the right 
wing and the times. He claimed to be a 
“revolutionist of a social character and 
believed in social revolution”. That said, 
he did not believe in “letting mad dogs 
loose”. 4 Frankly, the best left forces 
wanted just that - if by “mad dogs” was 
meant the self-activity of the working 
class. 

The BSP, from 1916 a Labour Party af¬ 
filiate, advanced the call for a national 
conference “having as its object the or¬ 
ganisation of a general strike that shall 
put an end once and for all to the open 
and covert participation of the British 
government in attacks on Soviet Rus¬ 
sia”. 5 This was overwhelmingly de¬ 
feated, no small thanks to a wily speech 
by Ernest Bevin in which he warned 
against ill-prepared action that must re¬ 


sult in failure. 

In spite of that the left still won the day 
by a substantial 1.893,000 to 935,000 
majority for its resolution committing the 
Labour Party to consult the parliamen¬ 
tary committee of tire TUC ‘ ‘with the view 
to effective action being taken”. 6 

Undaunted and now on the territory 
of the Labour Party’s NEC, the right con¬ 
tinued to obfuscate. As the constitution 
would in the future serve a Labour gov¬ 
ernment, it must not be tom apart by mad 
dogs. The government should be per¬ 
suaded by parliamentary words to leave 
Russia alone. Nothing more. Faced with 
deliberate inaction from the official cen¬ 
tres of leadership, the triple alliance de¬ 
cided (217 delegates to 11) to recommend 
a ballot on industrial action among its 
members. That was on July 25. Four days 
later, Winston Churchill, secretary of 
state for war, announced the withdrawal 
of British troops. Showing the undying 
commitment ministers of the crown have 
to the truth. Churchill swore blind that 
the decision had been made a year be¬ 
fore ! As to the other demands around 
conscription and conscientious objec¬ 
tors, what was the fuss all about? They 
had already been dealt with or were in 
the process of being so. 

Such a retreat could only but be tem¬ 
porary. Emboldened by Labour Party 
and TUC shilly-shallying over Soviet 
Russia, the government rejected the 
Sanky commission's report on the mines. 
Due in part to the number of miners’ 
nominees who sat on it, but in no small 
part due to a sense of liberalistic eco¬ 
nomic justice, the commission recom¬ 
mended among other tilings higher pay, 
shorter hours and public ownership of 
coal. Instead of acting themselves to 
secure these concessions, the miners’ 
leaders decided to pass the buck to the 
TUC, apparently hoping it would organ¬ 
ise general strike action in their support. 
These hopes were sadly misplaced. Not 
for the fust time, nor the last, the result 
was a timid “educational campaign”; on 
this occasion the theme was “mines for 
the nation”. 7 Furious, the miners' federa¬ 
tion demanded that the parliamentary 
committee of the TUC organise a spe¬ 
cial congress to consider a resolution 
calling for “trade union action in the form 
of a general strike”. 8 On March 4 1920 
they got the former but by 3,732,000 
votes to 1,050,00 not the latter. Like the 
1993 parliamentary select committee re¬ 
port on coal, the Sanky commission sank 
without trace. 

That did not mean class peace. In April 
1920 Polish forces, armed and diplomati¬ 
cally backed by British and French im¬ 
perialism, launched a wide-ranging 
offensive against Soviet Russia. The 
Hands off Russia campaign wrote to 
every working class organisation em¬ 
phasising that “more pious resolutions 
won’t force the hand of the government, 
but resolutions backed by industrial ac¬ 
tion will”. 9 The need was pressing. Roll¬ 
ing back the Red Army, Polish forces 
had cut deep into the Ukraine. Things 
appeared exceedingly bleak. 

But on June 12, the very day that The 
Times gleefully reported the Polish cap¬ 
ture of Kiev as a “great triumph” along¬ 


side a congratulatory message from 
George V to the social fascist Marshal 
Pilsudski, the workers of our country 
delivered a blow against the Polish re¬ 
actionaries worth more than 10 fully 
equipped extra divisions to Trotsky’s 
Red Army. After being told that there 
was the prospect of strike pay, the East 
India dockers loading Polish-bound mu¬ 
nitions onto the Jolly George walked off 
the job. The work of Pollitt, Pankhurst 
and thek comrades had at last paid off. 

Suddenly the whole working class 
was ablaze with confident indignation 
and was rallying for battle. Demonstra¬ 
tions outside the Polish embassy drew 
huge crowds. The TUC and Labour 
Party were bombarded with resolutions. 
The dockers’ union reaffirmed its sup¬ 
port for the London men and demanded 
that no docker be used for sending arms 
to the enemies of Soviet Russia. Mak¬ 
ing matters even worse for reaction, the 
Red Army executed a brilliant counter¬ 
attack. The Poles had overreached them¬ 
selves. Tukhachesky chased them out 
of the Ukraine, across the plains of 
northern Poland and to the very envi¬ 
rons of Warsaw itself. If Poland fell it 
would unleash a revolutionary deluge. 
The German revolution would come 
back with renewed vigour and Soviet 
Russia would physically come to its aid. 
Central Europe could only but follow a 
sovietised Germany. The gravitational 
centre of world socialism would shift 
from Moscow to Berlin, from backward 
Russia to advanced Germany. 

Stung by the prospect, the British lion 
instinctively spread its claws and let out 
snarling threats. Winston Churchill in¬ 
dignantly told the cabinet: “We ought 
to take the transport workers by the 
throat”. 10 hr the House of Commons the 
eloquent Lloyd George spoke the unmis¬ 
takable language of war and The Times 
warned that it was imminent and must 
be faced “with the same unanimity and 
the same courage with which we faced 
the crisis of 1914”. 11 The Baltic fleet was 
given contingency orders. British troops 
were used against Danzig dockers, who 
had struck against the landing of muni¬ 
tions for the Poles. To leave no doubt, 
foreign secretary Lord Curzon dis¬ 
patched a peremptory note threatening 
war unless there was an end to the Red 
Army’s advance. The working class in 
Britain had its own answer. On July 21 
1920 the Hands off Russia campaign is¬ 
sued a statement which highlighted the 
danger of war. It demanded “direct ac¬ 
tion to prevent it”. 12 

There was an almost instant rallying 
of the working class, including the La¬ 
bour Party. On August 4 1920 its head¬ 
quarters wired all its branches and trades 
councils warning of the “extremely men¬ 
acing possibility” of an escalation of the 
Polish-Russian war. 13 “Citizen 
demonstrations” were announced on 
the following Sunday, August 8 1920. 
According to its own estimates they 
“met with an unparalleled response”. 14 
Suitably flushed, on August 9 Labour 
and TUC leaders, meeting in the House 
of Commons, set up a national Council 
of Action. Pressed on by the movement 
below, it cast caution to the wind and 


gave notice to the government that "the 
whole industrial power of the organised 
workers will be used to defeat this war”. 
A message was sent notifying the ex¬ 
ecutives of all affiliated organisations “to 
hold themselves ready to proceed imme¬ 
diately to London for a national confer¬ 
ence” and advised them "to instruct thek 
members to ‘down tools’ on instructions 
from that national conference”. 15 

One day after, the national Council of 
Action met the prime minister, Lloyd 
George. He assured them that Britain’s 
intentions were peaceful. It would con¬ 
tinue to support tiie Poles and Russian 
whites, but there would be no deploy¬ 
ment of British forces. Labour’s claim 
that the government was engineering an 
“intolerable crime” against the Soviet re¬ 
public was “ridiculous”. All it wanted to 
do was to preserve Polish independ¬ 
ence. This “promise” that there would 
be no British intervention “robbed” the 
national conference which met three 
days later in the Central Hall, Westmin¬ 
ster “of some of its drama”. 16 It also, as 
Ralph Miliband suggests, allowed some 
of the most rightwing figures in the la¬ 
bour movement the chance to stand on 
a political platform remarkably similar to 
the BSP’s that they had flatly rejected lit¬ 
tle more than a year before. Parading 
themselves as principled leftists, JR 
Clynes, JH Thomas, AG Cameron and 
other Labour notables made near revolu¬ 
tionary speeches. Before the singing of 
the Red flag and the Internationale its 
thousand delegates fully endorsed the 
setting up of local councils of action and 
agreed to the threat of strikes “to resist 
any and every form of military and na¬ 
val intervention against the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment of Russia”. 17 

Such bold statements from the united 
body of the organised working class 
undoubtedly stayed the hand of British 
imperialism. As we have shown, this was 
not because of bureaucratic initiative, 
but the determination of revolutionaries, 
grouped under the banner of the Hands 
off Russia campaign. Their pro-Soviet 
propaganda, their successful agitation 
among dockers, then skilful combination 
of official and unofficial avenues were 
responsible for winning virtually the en¬ 
tire labour movement to threaten a gen¬ 
eral strike. Labour leaders claimed that it 
was they who saved the country from 
war. But, as Miliband again points out, 
Labour was not in fact “called upon to 
challenge the constitution” and it is 
“impossible” to tell how its leaders 
“would have behaved had the govern¬ 
ment actually embarked on offensive 
operations against Russia”. 18 

Though it was plain that they had no 
revolutionary intentions, in spite of them¬ 
selves they were swept along by events 
and, again in spite of themselves, they 
conjured into existence a potentially 
revolutionary force - the national Coun¬ 
cil of Action and 350 local councils of 
action. 

Lenin and the councils of 
action 

It is more than worthwhile repeating Len¬ 
in’s thoughts on the Council of Action 
in Britain. Besides showing how back- 
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ward Soviet Russia was able to defeat 
imperialism through proletarian interna¬ 
tionalism, they point to the relationship 
between conservative officials and the 
self-movement of the working class. 
Though the military offensive into Po¬ 
land failed to rouse the workers of War¬ 
saw, and though the Red Army was 
soon forced to backtrack, Lenin had no 
hesitation in claiming a “great” victory. 
Lloyd George had been compelled to 
advise the Poles to sue for peace. Impe¬ 
rialism, for the moment at least, would 
have to suspend its plans to kill off So¬ 
viet Russia through force. For Lenin, the 
consummate proletarian politician, this 
victory could not be simply construed 
from the military viewpoint. There was 
far more to it than the advance or retreat 
of this or that army. It was within the 
higher field of politics that the Soviet 
Republic had won its real victory, a “vic¬ 
tory over the minds and hearts of the 
masses of the workers”. As Lenin was 
never tired of repeating, the proof of that 
could be seen all too clearly in the na¬ 
tional Council of Action in Britain; still 
then the world’s number one imperialist 
power. 

Here are Lenin’s two most interesting 
comments on it. The first set of remarks 
were made in the course of his keynote 
speech delivered to the 9th Conference 
of the Russian Communist Party on Sep¬ 
tember 22 1920. Lenin makes the point 
that despite retreat from the “walls of 
Warsaw”, the whole fight to save the 
revolution had had a “powerful effect on 
the revolutionary movement in Europe”. 
Crucially Britain, where the movement 
had been raised to “an unprecedented 
level”. With hindsight some might sug¬ 
gest that Lenin was overly optimistic. 
But that is to miss the point and fall into 
the trap of ‘what is had to be’ fatalism. 
Lenin was out to lead the masses in 
making history. He was not dealing in 
probability, but the revolutionary pos¬ 
sibilities contained within a given situ¬ 
ation. So the main point we should draw 
from what he had to say is the soviet¬ 
like features and inner logic of the Coun¬ 
cil of Action. 

“When the British government pre¬ 
sented an ultimatum to us, it transpired 
that it would first have to consult the 
British workers. The latter, nine tenths 
of whose leaders are out and out Men¬ 
sheviks, replied to the ultimatum by 
forming a Council of Action. 

“Alarmed by these developments, the 
British press raised a hullabaloo about 
what it called this ‘duality of govern¬ 
ment' . It had every reason to say so. Brit¬ 
ain found herself at the same stage of 
political relationships as Russia after 
February 1917, when the soviets were 
obliged to scrutinise every step taken by 
the bourgeois government. This Coun¬ 
cil of Action unites all workers, irrespec- 
tive of party, just like our All-Russia 
Central Executive Committee of the pe¬ 
riod when Gotz, Dan and others were 
running things, a kind of association 
which mns parallel with the government, 
and in which the Mensheviks are forced 
to act in a semi-Bolshevik way. 

“Just as our Mensheviks finally got 
confounded and helped win over the 
masses to our side, the Mensheviks in 
the Council of Action have been forced 
by the inexorable course of events to 
clear the way to the Bolshevik revolu¬ 
tion for the worker masses of Britain. 
According to testimony by competent 
persons, the British Mensheviks already 
consider themselves a government, and 
are prepared to replace the bourgeois 
government in the near future. This will 
be the next step in the general process 
of the British proletarian revolution.” 

Lenin extended these remarks on the 
Council of Action and the “decisive turn¬ 
ing point” it represented for Britain dur¬ 
ing his speech to the leather workers’ 
congress a week or so later, on October 
21920. He was quite clearly wildly wrong 
in thinking that the “old leaders of the 
British workers" had undergone some 
sort of a conversion to communism. But 
he was right to suggest they could play 
a centrist Menshevik role in the event 


of the Council of Action finding itself the 
real power in the land. 

“When the red troops approached 
the frontier of Poland, the Red Army’s 
victorious advance created an unprec¬ 
edented political crisis. The main feature 
of this crisis was that, when the British 
government threatened us with war, and 
told us that if we advanced any further 
they would fight us and send then war¬ 
ships against us, the British workers de¬ 
clared that they would not permit this 
war. Let me tell you that Bolshevism is 
spreading among the British workers. 
However, the communists there are just 
as weak today as we were in March, 
April and May 1917, when we had one- 
tenth of the votes at conferences and 
congresses. At the First All-Russia Con¬ 
gress of Soviets in June 1917, we had no 
more than 13% of the votes. A similar 
situation exists in Great Britain: there the 
Bolsheviks are in an insignificant minor¬ 
ity. 

“But the point is that the British Men¬ 
sheviks have always been opposed to 
Bolshevism and direct revolution, and 
have favoured an alliance with the bour¬ 
geoisie. Today, however, the old leaders 
of the British workers have begun to 
waver and have changed their minds; 
they were opposed to the dictatorship 
of the working class, but now they have 
come over to our side. They have set up 
a Council of Action over there in Brit¬ 
ain. This is a radical change in British 
politics. Alongside parliament, which in 
Great Britain is now elected by almost 
universal suffrage (since 1918), there has 
arisen a self-appointed Council of Ac¬ 
tion which relies on support from the 
workers’ trade unions with a member¬ 
ship of over six million. When the gov¬ 
ernment wanted to begin a war against 
Soviet Russia, the workers declared that 
they would not allow it, and said they 
would not let the French fight either, 
because the French depend upon Brit¬ 
ish coal, and should this industry come 
to a standstill it would be a severe blow 
to France. 

“I repeat this was a tremendous turn¬ 
ing point in British politics. Its signifi¬ 
cance to Great Britain is as great as the 
revolution of February 1917 was to us. 
The revolution of February 1917 over¬ 
threw tsarism and set up a bourgeois re¬ 
public in Russia. There is no republic in 
Great Britain, but her thoroughly bour¬ 
geois monarchy has existed for many 
centuries. The workers can vote in the 
parliamentary elections, but all foreign 
policy is conducted outside parliament, 
for it is in the province of the cabinet. We 
have long known that the British gov¬ 
ernment are waging an undercover war 
on Russia and are helping Yudenich, 
Kolchak and Denikin. We have often 
met with statements in the British press 
to the effect that great Britain has no right 
to send a single soldier to Russia. 

“Who then voted for this measure? 
What act of parliament authorised war 
on Russia in the aid of Yudenich and 
Kolchak? There have been no such acts, 
and by actions like this Great Britain has 
violated her own constitution. What 
then is this Council of Action? Inde¬ 
pendently of parliament, this Council of 
Action has presented an ultimatum to 
the government on behalf of the work¬ 
ers. This is a step towards dictatorship 
[ie, working class rule - JC] and there is 
no other way out of the situation. This 
is taking place in Great Britain, which is 
an imperialist country with400 or 500 mil¬ 
lion people enslaved in her colonies. She 
is a most important country, which rules 
the greater part of the population of the 
earth. The advance on Poland has led 
to such a turn of affairs that the British 
Mensheviks have entered into an alli¬ 
ance with the Russian Bolsheviks. That 
is what this offensive has done. 

“The whole of the British bourgeois 
press declared that the Councils of Ac¬ 
tion meant the soviets. They were right. 
It did not call itself by that name, but ac¬ 
tually that is what it was. It is the same 
kind of dual power as we had under 
Kerensky from March 1917 onwards: a 
time when the provisional government 


was considered the only government, 
but actually could do nothing of signifi¬ 
cance without the Soviet of Workers’ 
and Peasants' Deputies; a time when we 
said of the soviets, ‘Take over all power’. 
A similar situation has now arisen in Brit¬ 
ain, and the Mensheviks on this ‘Coun¬ 
cil of Action’ have been obliged to adopt 
an anti-constitutionalist course. This will 
give you some idea of what our war with 
Poland has meant.” 19 

Bureaucratic ‘solidarity’ 

The Communist Party of Great Britain 
was bom in the post-World War I caul¬ 
dron of class stmggle. Inspired by the 
October Revolution, wanting to emulate 
the Bolsheviks, the revolutionaries in 
Britain sought to make tine decisive break 
from centrism, localism and syndicalism. 
The Communist Unity Convention of 
July 31-August 1 1920, later known as 
the 1st Congress, primarily represented 
the rapprochement of the BSP and the 
majority of the SLP, organised in the 
Communist Unity Groups. 20 That the 
congress took place was of course a 
good thing. Arguably though, it could 
have taken place a couple of years be¬ 
fore. 

Unity was held up because of the end¬ 
less and petty delays of the ‘we follow 
our members’ leaders of the SLP, WSF 
and other even smaller groups. Under¬ 
standable and sincere though it was, the 
desire to secure unity with these com¬ 
rades put off the formation of the Party 
time and time again. This mattered. Af¬ 
ter all during the last years of World War 
I and the two years following, the class 
stmggle in Britain reached an intensity 
not seen since the days of Chartism. By 
providing leadership and a revolution¬ 
ary perspective, a Communist Party 
would have further heightened the situ¬ 
ation. Had the Party been formed in 1918- 
19, it too would have been positively 
affected. The whole organisation would 
have been steeled and trained by the 
stmggle itself. 

Obviously individual members of the 
newly formed CPGB took part in the 
Hands off Russia campaign. Nonethe¬ 
less its main organised contribution was 
limited to issuing revolutionary slogans 
and giving general advice. Valuable 
though such intervention was, more was 
needed - mass agitation, daring action 
and practical leadership, hi part the limi¬ 
tations shown in Party work was due to 
the inevitable problems associated with 
the fusion of revolutionaries previously 
members of opposed organisations. 

That said, even after the Party's 2nd 
Congress in January 1921, which 
brought in the Communist Labour 
Party, 21 Communist Party (BSTI) 22 and 
left members of the Independent Labour 
Party, it has to be admitted that the style 
of Party work did not change much. 
Though historically the highest 
organisational achievement of the work¬ 
ing class in Britain, for the first two years 
of its existence our Party operated as lit¬ 
tle more than an expanded and more au¬ 
thoritative version of the propaganda 
societies which provided its original con¬ 
stituent parts; a problem exacerbated by 
the capitalist offensive which ensued 
against the working class. 23 The demor¬ 
alisation this meant for the working class 
saw a stratum of trade union officials 
desert and thousands of ghostly paper 
members evaporate away.” 24 

Though still buffeted by the shock 
waves of World War I and the October 
Revolution, the ruling class in Britain 
needed, once more, to turn the screw at 
home. Britain emerged from the war vic¬ 
torious. It had, however, been trans¬ 
formed from a creditor to a debtor nation. 
Besides being in hock to the US to the 
tune of £8 billion, Britain faced a drive 
by Germany, desperate to meet the huge 
reparations demanded under the Dawes 
plan, to flood the market with cheap 
manufactured goods and coal. All that 
and determination to put sterling back 
on the gold standard meant collective 
capital was compelled once more to call 
for cheaper output, speed-ups, longer 
hours, welfare cuts and more and more 


competitive effort. Putting the ‘country 
back on its feet’ necessitated a direct 
challenge to the existing conditions of 
workers. With unemployment spiralling 
and all too recent memories of the Hands 
off Russia campaign, the ruling class em¬ 
ployed both carrot and stick. 

The Welsh wizard Lloyd George was 
the main advocate of the carrot. John 
Foster rightly thinks his “political future” 
depended on building some kind of 
“populist radical party” as an alternative 
to the Labour Party. So the ‘great’ war 
leader had to promise a land fit for he¬ 
roes. In February 1919 he persuaded the 
cabinet to finance a reconstruction pro¬ 
gramme by “giving a probably quite 
genuine description of the direct action 
threat within the labour movement”. At 
£71 million it was, he claimed, “a cheap 
insurance against Bolshevism”. Again 
in January 1920 Lloyd George played on 
cabinet fears of revolution to get his way 
for populist measures. Tom Jones, the 
deputy cabinet secretary, comments in 
his well known memoirs that the “PM did 
a lot of unsuspected leg-pulling as he 
does not believe in the imminence of the 
revolution”. Clearly though he could 
never have done that unless working 
class militancy was perceived as a threat. 
As we have seen, it was. 

Instead of again going over the his¬ 
tory of Britain since 1910, let us just quote 
the editor of The Times. Even before the 
end of World War I he was urging Lloyd 
George to call an early election so as to 
“re-establish the authority of parliament 
against attempts to ‘hold up’ the coun¬ 
try by unconstitutional methods”. Dis¬ 
content was “due to sheer Bolshevism 
and not any genuine industrial griev¬ 
ance”. 25 And after all on a number of oc¬ 
casions - January-February 1919, 
summer 1920 - the cabinet was preoccu¬ 
pied by the working class danger and 
negotiating political and economic con¬ 
cessions. 

But British capitalism was in no posi¬ 
tion to keep on giving. Indeed it had to 
take back what had been paid out in anti- 
Bolshevik "insurance” and more. The 
Bank of England deflation finally 
wrecked Lloyd George’s reconstruction 
programme and forced him to take up the 
stick. 26 The first battle was with the min¬ 
ers. 

On March 31 1921 the miners were 
locked out because they refused to ac¬ 
cept swingeing wage cuts and an end 
to national pay bargaining. Defeat was 
by no means a forgone conclusion. Alan 
Hutt writes that it was “only nine 
months since the triumph of the Coun¬ 
cil of Action” - the spirit of unity and de¬ 
termination “was very much alive”. 27 
The miners appealed for strike solidarity 
from their associates in the triple alliance. 
Against the threat of what would have 
amounted to a general strike the Lloyd 
George government now wanted to fight 
in order to put a stop to the militant men¬ 
ace. 

After two years of waiting to ‘press 
the button’ the government moved 
quickly and decisively to take them on. 
‘Public opinion’ had been prepared 
through a concerted £100,000 propa¬ 
ganda campaign. Free speech was 
curbed - the cabinet issued “instruc¬ 
tions” for the “systematic prosecution” 
of those making "seditious speeches”. 28 
It invoked the new Emergency Powers 
Act, troops were brought in from Ireland. 
Malta and Silesia and machine gun 
posts were installed at pit heads. The 
National Union of Railwaymen and 
Transport Workers’ Federation leaders 
crumbled. 

Bureaucratic sectionalism proved 
stronger than bureaucratic solidarity. On 
April 15 1921 JH Thomas stood on the 
steps of Unity House and handed wait¬ 
ing reporters an announcement to the 
effect that there would be no triple alli¬ 
ance strike. Despite strenuous efforts by 
the Communist Party there was no rank 
and file revolt. Black Friday, as it became 
known, had a stunning effect. The triple 
alliance had surrendered before fighting 
its Waterloo, the MFGB was left irate but 
alone. After a bitter 11-week lockout it 


ignominiously surrendered. With the 
miners down, one section after another 
followed. Shipbuilders, engineers, boil¬ 
ermakers. seamen, cotton workers and 
agricultural workers all suffered wage 
reductions and erosion of organisational 
strength. Unemployment benefit was 
cut. Trade union membership, which had 
reached a record 8,340,000 in 1920, 
nearly halved, as a result of rising 
unemployment and the bosses’ offen¬ 
sive, to 4,250,000 in 1923. 

Desperate, the working class turned 
towards the Labour Party in an attempt 
to defend itself. Lloyd George had 
thrown down the working class indus¬ 
trially only to see it jump back in political 
form. His nemesis had arrived. The gen¬ 
eral elections of 1922,1923 and 1924 gave 
successive boosts to the ongoing rea¬ 
lignment in British politics. The two- 
party Liberal-Tory system was mutating 
into a two-party Labour-Tory system via 
an unstable and transitory three-party 
Liberal-Labour-Tory system. 

At the very beginning of the 1850s 
Marx thought the Tories would soon be 
extinct. That the line of division in Brit¬ 
ish politics would be that between liber¬ 
alism and socialism. He assumed a quick 
development of revolution in Britain and 
mainland Europe. Confronted by revo¬ 
lution, the aristocratic landlords would 
have sought protection in the arms of 
the Liberal Party, making it the sole party 
of the propertied classes. But Marx’s pre¬ 
diction was made on the eve of the 1851- 
1873 boom which yanked the mg from 
under the feet of Chartism and pushed 
the workers’ movement along the path 
of trade unionism. The factional strag¬ 
gles within the aristo-bourgeois ruling 
bloc continued to dominate politics. The 
electoral swing between Liberals (who 
had evolved from the aristocratic Whig 
party into what could be called the aristo¬ 
cratic party of the bourgeoisie) and To¬ 
ries provided the vent for voter 
discontent. 29 

However, failure of laissezfaire and 
the turn to imperialism created a termi¬ 
nal weakening of the Liberal Party via a 
series of fissures and defections. The 
Liberal doctrine of free trade became ever 
more removed from the needs of man¬ 
aging Britain’s relative decline. Worried 
by foreign competition, working class 
militancy and the rise of the Labour 
Party, the industrial capitalists looked to 
the certainties of aristocratic tradition. 
They decamped from the Liberal to the 
Conservative Party, transforming it into 
the party of capitalism. The ruling bloc 
underwent a final ‘bourgeoisification’. 
By no effort of its own. Labour was left 
as the only vehicle for social reform. 

Despite the efforts of Bonar Law, who 
led the Tories out of the Lloyd George 
coalition government, fearing that it was 
creating “an amalgamated ‘bourgeois 
bloc’ which leaves the socialists as the 
sole alternative”, in the mid-1920s La¬ 
bour had for the first time become an (if 
not the) alternative party of govern¬ 
ment. 30 

Though in terminal decline and with 
the followers of Asquith and Lloyd 
George at loggerheads, the Liberal Party 
could within the three-party system play 
the role of king-maker. Because Labour 
was seen as the “best bulwark against 
violent upheaval and class wars”, the 
Liberals were in January 1924 prepared 
to forgo the chance of another coalition 
with the Tories and instead place in of¬ 
fice a minority Labour Party administra¬ 
tion. 31 It could be educated. The Tories 
reasoned along the same lines. JCC Dav¬ 
idson, later chair of the Conservative 
Party, rejected coalition on the grounds 
that “any dishonest combination of that 
sort which means sacrificing of princi¬ 
ples by both Liberal and Tory to deprive 
Labour of their constitutional rights - is 
die first step down to the road of revolu¬ 
tion”. 32 

MacDonald’s government proved 
eminently worthy of dieir trust. Because 
it was not just a ready pupil but a teach¬ 
er’s pet, the Labour government was, 
though, “a great joke for the popular 
press”. Ministers grabbed the fat sala- 
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ries, donned top hats and tails, learned 
to speak proper and carried out an 
undeviating imperialist policy at home 
and abroad. Labour did everything to 
prove to the establishment it was fit to 
govern. Snowden’s budget omitted a 
levy on capital, and, in the words of Rob¬ 
ert Graves, “did nothing more newswor¬ 
thy than provide a ‘free breakfast table’ 
by reducing the import duties on tea, 
coffee, sugar, and chicory”. 33 All foreign 
office material was referred to the Tory 
leader Baldwin for ‘bipartisan’ consul¬ 
tations. Blunting its own already clipped 
programme, it gave two Liberals gov¬ 
ernment portfolios - Lord Chelmsford, an 
ex-colonial governor, and Lord Haldain, 
the former War Minister and architect of 
Britain’s post-1914 centralised war ma¬ 
chine, who entered the ‘socialist’ gov¬ 
ernment as chair of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. 

Not surprisingly industrial action was 
condemned, and when London 
tramworkers struck for higher pay the 
anti-trade union Emergency Powers Act 
was evoked, which meant the military 
would be deployed. A special cabinet 
committee consisting of Arthur 
Henderson, Sidney Webb, Josiah 
Wedgewood and JH Thomas was put 
in place to oversee preparations. Only 
the speedy ending of the strike, “cou¬ 
pled with a strong private protest from 
the general council 34 of the TUC, who 
were said to have hinted at the possibil¬ 
ity of a general strike if the act was en¬ 
forced, smoothed the matter over”. 35 

The TUC and Labour Party NEC might 
protest against the government’s anti¬ 
working class measures. But, in what 
was to become a standard response, 
ministerial grandees brushed all objec¬ 
tions aside. Workers had to stop being 
greedy. The Labour government was 
not for one class, but the nation. Strong- 
arm measures had to be used because 
the “epidemic of labour revolts” was 
frighteningly reminiscent of “what was 
happening in Russia in 1917 against the 
Kerensky government”. 36 

Strategic confrontation - the 
stage is set 

The decision to recognise the Soviet 
Union and begin trade negotiations did 
ruffle anti-Bolshevik sensibilities. But it 
was on a different, though related, issue 
that the government “chose to invite 
defeat”. Ralph Miliband is right to say 
that, in view of his government’s “me¬ 
ticulous observance of constitutional 
rules and procedures”, there is a “cer¬ 
tain irony” that MacDonald left office 
over his opponent’s claim that it had been 
“guilty of grave constitutional impropri¬ 
ety”. 37 

The issue was the decision not to pro¬ 
ceed with the prosecution of JR Camp¬ 
bell, editor of the CPGB’s Workers’ 
Weekly. No wonder. After he was 
charged with inciting mutiny for his 
Open letter to the fighting forces - in 
which he exhorted soldiers and sailors 
to “turn your weapons on your oppres¬ 
sors” - there was a storm of protest from 
all sections of the workers’ movement. 38 
All of a sudden the director of public 
prosecutions thought better of it, sup¬ 
posedly because of Campbell’s magnifi¬ 
cent war record. Anyway, for whatever 
reason, the case was dropped. De¬ 
livering a schoolmasterly whack over the 
knuckles, the Liberals and Conserva¬ 
tives tabled a censure motion. Mac¬ 
Donald had been wounded in such 
parliamentary skirmishes before. Now 
though, with Labourite reformism stand¬ 
ing exposed and a growing challenge 
from the left, he felt a compelling need to 
unite the official labour movement 
around him and use the communists as 
a scapegoat. So he heated the matter as 
one of confidence. He was defeated and 
resigned. Thus ended the first Labour 
government. 

On October 24 1924, in the closing 
straight of the subsequent election cam¬ 
paign (polling was only five days away), 
the foreign office published the so- 
called ‘Zinoviev letter’. It purported to 
show the existence of a Moscow plot to 


subvert British civilisation. Addressing 
the central committee of the CPGB. Zi¬ 
noviev, president of the Comintern, was 
said to have urged the greatest pressure 
to ensure ratification of trade treaties 
with the Soviet Union. There were also 
bloodcurdling references to communist 
cells in the army and preparations for the 
revolutionary seizure of power. No mat¬ 
ter how transparent a forgery it was, it 
did the trick. Though the Labour vote 
increased, the Liberal vote collapsed in 
a middle class rush to the Conservatives. 
The Tory vote soared by two million and 
gave them 152 extra MPs and, in Allan 
Hutt’s descriptive phrase, an "oppres¬ 
sively swollen" majority. 39 

With a Conservative landslide and, in 
April 1925, a return to the gold standard, 
the stage was set for a strategic confron¬ 
tation between the working class and 
capital, a confrontation which again 
found the miners in the front line. For 
long the sick man of British capitalism, 
the coal industry was in a particularly bad 
state. In pursuit of an elusive profit mar¬ 
gin, on June 30 1925 the mineowners is¬ 
sued a demand for the repeal of the 
seven-hour day and a return to eight 
hours. They also proposed drastic wage 
reductions and the abolition of the prin¬ 
ciple of the minimum wage. The miners 
refused to surrender their hard won gains 
and appealed to the TUC. 

Surprisingly a special meeting of the 
general council on July 10 pledged its 
“complete support for the miners, and 
"undertook to cooperate wholeheart¬ 
edly with them in their resistance to the 
degradation of the standard of life of their 
members”. 40 

Why this sudden determination to 
stand firm against the government? 
Some have suggested it was due to the 
changed composition on the TUC gen¬ 
eral council. JH Thomas had stood 
down to become a Labour minister. He 
and other inveterate rightwingers had 
been replaced by left reformists such as 
Swales, Hicks and Purcell. 

However, as John Foster says, the 
“key factor” was “pressure from below”, 
spurred on by the erosion of wages, ris¬ 
ing unemployment and an improved 
bargaining position for British workers 
because of the French occupation of the 
Ruhr. 41 This pressure from below was 
given political form and an organisa¬ 
tional cutting edge by the National Mi¬ 
nority Movement, launched in August 
1924 by the CPGB and its united front 
allies. 

In that sense it was the CPGB which 
was responsible for Red Friday. If the 
TUC did not take the lead, its leaders 
were well aware that the CPGB could do 
so. Without the TUC Ernest Bevin said 
he feared “unofficial fighting in all parts 
of the country” and “anarchy”. 43 Ram¬ 
say MacDonald admitted he was 
haunted by similar visions: “Had no 
general strike been declared industry 
would have been almost as much para¬ 
lysed by unauthorised strikes.” 43 

As it turned out, the government was 
not yet ready. Faced with the miners’ in¬ 
transigence and TUC willingness to 
threaten a general strike, Baldwin’s gov¬ 
ernment decided to manoeuvre. Making 
a swift tactical retreat, on July 31 1925 - 
Red Friday - it announced a Royal Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry into the coal indus¬ 
try and agreed to subsidise the 
mineowners for nine months, after which 
the commission was to deliver its report. 
The government had been humiliated. 
The gold standard was thrown into jeop¬ 
ardy. Baldwin was subjected to a whis¬ 
pering campaign by Churchill and 
Birkenhead, advocates of an anti-social¬ 
ist ‘bourgeois bloc’. And on behalf of 
the Tory old guard Lord Salisbury sub¬ 
mitted a long cabinet memorandum: 

“The precedent we are setting leads 
straight to nationalisation. I need not say 
that, to a government pledged as we are, 
this conclusion is absolutely unaccept¬ 
able ... Is there any ground on which, in 
our retreat, we could hope to make a 
stand; and if there be such ground, 
which I do not perceive, have we the 
strength to hold? ... For good reason or 


bad we retreated because we did not 
venture to fight. We have not only 
thought it right to give way to force, but 
we have condoned the breaking of their 
contracts by the allied unions, and we 
have actually agreed to pay a large sum 
for the arrangement. Whatever our ulti¬ 
mate intentions, there is no doubt that 
this is how the trade unions themselves 
and the world regard that event. Who 
will believe us, after the experience of the 
last few days, when we say we will die in 
some ill-defined ditch rather than accept 
the nationalisation of the coal industry, 
the nationalisation of every other dis¬ 
tressed industry ... the moral basis of the 
government seems to me to have 
dropped out.” 44 

Though Red Friday had seen govern¬ 
ment humiliation, the Communist Party 
argued it was not in any definitive sense 
a working class victory. The editorial of 
the Workers’ Weekly explained why: 

“What has been achieved is the im¬ 
position on the capitalist class of an un¬ 
stable truce, which cannot lead to 
industrial peace but only to renewed 
class conflict. Behind this truce and in 
the industrial peace talk which will ac¬ 
company it, the capitalist class will pre¬ 
pare for a crushing attack upon the 
workers. If the workers are doped by the 
peace talk and do not make effective 
counter-preparations then they are 
doomed to shattering defeat... The gov¬ 
ernment, acting on the behalf of the capi¬ 
talist class, is certain to prepare for a new 
struggle with the working class under 
more favourable conditions than this 
time.” 45 

While Ramsay MacDonald lamented 
Baldwin’s surrender to “militants” and 
“agitators”, the government made 
speed for the impending “new strug¬ 
gle”. Within five days of Red Friday it 
had underway a complete overhaul of 
its machinery of repression. Once this 
was concluded, the government would 
be ready for civil war. The police, army 
and navy had been given detailed con¬ 
tingency orders. The country was ar¬ 
ranged into 10 areas, each under a 
minister as a commissioner. Civil service 
staff were appointed for each division. 
They were to handle transport, food, 
postal services and coal. Within each 
area local structures were created with a 
chairman selected by the government to 
convene and preside over a volunteer 
service committee. All officials were 
given plenary powers conferred on the 
government by tire Emergency Powers 
Act. They could requisition, fix prices 
and order arrests. To put the whole thing 
in motion, all that was needed was a tel¬ 
egram from Whitehall containing the sin¬ 
gle word - “action”. 

Moreover the government was deter¬ 
mined that Britain, in the words of 
Winston Churchill (now chancellor of 
the exchequer), was to be governed by 
parliament rather than “some other 
organisation not responsible by our 
elective processes”. 46 It gave behind- 
the-scenes backing to the “strictly neu¬ 
tral” Organisation for the Maintenance 
of Supplies. An overt general-strike¬ 
breaking organisation, it pretended to 
support the “legitimate efforts of trade 
unions”, only opposing “uncon¬ 
stitutional” activity. 47 It recruited some 
100,000 mainly middle class volunteers, 
who were secretly trained as drivers, tel¬ 
egraph operators and for “protecting the 
public services”. 

The ruling class had one last line of 
defence - the British fascisti. In the words 
of home secretary Joynson-Hicks, re¬ 
corded in cabinet minutes, this counter¬ 
revolutionary scum was “at the disposal 
of the government”. 48 The fascisti had 
made the fight against “a general strike 
designed to paralyse the country” the 
core of then programme. To second the 
“efforts of the OMS” they drilled, at¬ 
tacked communist meetings and even 
kidnapped Harry Pollitt (his assailants 
were caught, tried and acquitted). 

In contrast preparations by the TUC 
and Labour Party were noticeable by 
their absence. Nevertheless, as if con¬ 
trolled by a political law of opposite and 


equal reaction, the TUC’s studied iner¬ 
tia was matched by the most high 
pitched leftist rhetoric. At the 
Scarborough TUC, held in September 
1925, extraordinarily militant-sounding 
resolutions were passed. Even CPGB 
initiatives won resounding majorities. 
Believing that the government would 
back down as it had in 1920 over Rus¬ 
sia, and as it had on Red Friday, and want¬ 
ing to keep the loyalty of the left-moving 
rank and file, bureaucrats gave their bloc 
votes 2,456,000 to 1,218,00 for a declara¬ 
tion seconded by Harry Pollitt that, “The 
union movement must organise to pre¬ 
pare the trade unions in conjunction with 
the Labour Party and the workers to 
struggle for the overthrow of capital¬ 
ism.” 49 

Abandonedly, bureaucrats went on to 
pledge support for factory committees 
and the right of self-determination for 
the colonies. Opposing the last point, 
the NUR’s JH Thomas, the anchorman 
of class collaboration, desperately im¬ 
plored the congress not to make itself 
appear "ridiculous”. He was defeated by 
3,082,000 to 79,000 votes - a margin 
which reflected the almost universal de¬ 
sire to pose left. 

Needless to say, bureaucratic leftism 
was a mask of convenience. The trade 
union leaders showed their true face 
when it came to concrete questions. 
Asked to re-affiliate trades councils, they 
ruled the motion out of order. Asked to 
extend the powers of the TUC, they re¬ 
ferred it back. And when it came to elec¬ 
tions to the general council, right 
reformists - including, after an absence 
of two years, the very self-same JH Tho¬ 
mas - found themselves returned. The 
same block votes were used at the Liv¬ 
erpool conference of the Labour Party, 
which not only endorsed the general 
record of the short-lived MacDonald 
government, but - albeit with a thin ma¬ 
jority - barred communists from indi¬ 
vidual membership of the Labour Party. 

Britain’s aborted general 
strike 

Immediately after Red Friday the Com¬ 
munist Party launched a concerted cam¬ 
paign to alert the working class to the 
oncoming battle. The Workers’ Weekly 
carried a front page box in every issue 
showing how long remained before “the 
termination of the mining agreement and 
the opening of the greatest struggle in 
the history of the British working class 
... we must prepare for the struggle”. 50 

Up and down the country the CPGB 
ceaselessly called for the class to be put 
on a war footing and for agitation in the 
army and the navy. While urging “the 
organisation of workers’ defence corps”, 
the Communist Party attacked the OMS 
as “the most complete scheme of organ¬ 
ised blacklegging and strikebreaking yet 
devised, and is the most advanced form 
of fascism yet reached in this country”. 51 

The government was so disturbed by 
the communist danger that police raids 
were ordered on the Party’s King Street 
headquarters and the offices of the Lon¬ 
don District, the Young Communist 
League and the National Minority 
Movement. Large quantities of papers 
were seized as well as busts of Lenin and 
Zinoviev and a mysterious metal sphere 
(the King Street lavatory ballcock). 

Twelve leading comrades were ar¬ 
rested and charged on three counts: 
conspiracy to “publish a seditious libel”, 
incitement to “commit breaches” of the 
1797 Incitement to Mutiny Act and con¬ 
spiracy to “seduce persons serving in 
His Majesty’s forces to whom might 
come certain published books and pam¬ 
phlets, to wit, the Workers’ Weekly, and 
certain other publications”. The trial of 
the communist leaders became a trial of 
communism. The prosecution was out 
to prove the illegality of the Patty. Com¬ 
munism was financed from Russia, it 
seeks to establish “forms of government 
by force”, creates antagonisms between 
different classes and “involves the 
seducing from their allegiances of the 
aimed forces of the crown”. 

Despite widespread condemnation of 


the trial and clever defence arguments, 
the jury only took 20 minutes to return 
guilty verdicts. In his summing up judge 
Rigby Swift stated that it was no “crime 
to be a communist” or “hold communist 
opinions”, but “it was a crime to belong 
to this Communist Party”. Harry Pollitt, 
William Gallacher, Wal Hannington, Wil¬ 
liam Rust and Albert Inkpin got one year. 
The remaining comrades - Ernie Cant, 
Tom Bell, Tom Wintringham, Arthur 
MacManus, JT Murphy and Robin 
Page Arnot - were sentenced to six 
months. Tom Bell does not overstate his 
case when he says: “No better testi¬ 
mony could be given to the influence of 
the Communist Party in this period.” 52 

The imprisonment of the communist 
leaders did nothing to diminish the Par¬ 
ty’s standing nor halt the growing re¬ 
sponse to its message. Membership, 
though still pitifully low, had more than 
doubled since 1922 to 5,000. A measure 
of our immediately realisable mass base, 
however, was the highly successful Na¬ 
tional Minority Movement. 53 

The March 20 1926 national confer¬ 
ence of the NMM had a record 883 del¬ 
egates ‘representing’ nearly one million 
organised workers (almost a fifth the 
number affiliated to the TUC). The Mi¬ 
nority Movement called for every trades 
council to be reconstituted as a council 
of action "by mobilising all the forces of 
the working class movement in its local¬ 
ity”. It also demanded the TUC general 
council convene a National Council of 
Action. The communists were not at all 
complacent about the danger of section¬ 
alism. From the chair Tom Mann point¬ 
edly condemned the royal commission, 
which reported on March 6 - it “very 
cunningly continued the policy of split¬ 
ting the workers” 54 

Yet one has to admit that the main so¬ 
lution proffered by the CPGB was part 
of the problem. It advocated binding 
powers, even “all power” for the TUC 
(after that was achieved, the idea was to 
fight for a change in its composition). 55 
Moved by rank and file miners’ leader 
Arthur Homer, a resolution was adopted 
which stated along these lines that it was 
“imperative that all the forces of the work¬ 
ing class movement should be mobi¬ 
lised under one central leadership to 
repel the attack and to secure the de¬ 
mands of every section of the work¬ 
ers”. 56 

The royal commission’s agreement 
with the coalowners’ case that to make 
the industry profitable meant heavy 
wage cuts and an end to national agree¬ 
ments dashed TUC hopes but con¬ 
firmed the Communist Party’s 
expectations. Among ordinary workers 
there was deep felt anger, recognition 
that if the miners lost the whole class 
would lose too, and a consequent de¬ 
termination to stand together. Pushed on 
by mass pressure for action and effec¬ 
tively committed to unleash it on May 1 
1926 - unless the government backed 
down on the miners - the TUC at last 
summoned union executives to a meet¬ 
ing in order to explain and affirm its 
plans. This was on April 29! The TUC 
had only discussed its plans for the first 
time 48 hours before! 

Not surprisingly then, the underlying 
purpose of these plans amounted to a 
last-ditch attempt to secure a negotiated 
settlement. Ernest Bevin tried to excuse 
the general council’s irenical com¬ 
placency. But all he could do was pa¬ 
thetically wag the moral finger at the 
government and promise to remain the 
victim. We are “not going to begin wield¬ 
ing the big stick,” he told Mr Baldwin. 
“We did not start it” 57 

Talks began on the night of April 29 
and dragged on till the next day. The 
government would not budge. Baldwin 
took an “extremely simple but very stub¬ 
born line” throughout the General Strike. 
The TUC had, he knew, no intention of 
risking a bloody civil war. But it was try¬ 
ing to intimidate the government with the 
threat of “political revolution - the de¬ 
struction of the constitution”. Baldwin 
was now in a position to demand that 
“the perpetrator must surrender” 58 Thus 
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even in the midst of talks his side was 
already provocatively firing the opening 
salvo. The coalowners began their lock¬ 
out. OMS recruiting posters were put up 
throughout the country. In Buckingham 
Palace the king signed a state of emer¬ 
gency proclamation. Orders in council 
were issued in the form of emergency 
regulations. Local authorities were told 
to prepare themselves. So against its 
wishes and compromising instincts the 
TUC general council found itself the 
general staff of a general strike. It was to 
prove incompetent, suffocating, apolo¬ 
getic and treacherous. 

The TUC’s first move was to claim the 
right to negotiate for the one million min¬ 
ers. Little did the MFGB imagine that 
meant selling them out. The TUC was 
also concerned that the strike would take 
place in carefully controlled, discreet 
stages. Workers would not be brought 
out en masse. They would be ordered 
to strike one wave after another - with 
the more moderate transport and gen¬ 
eral unions going first - and individual 
unions having responsibility for their 
members and ensuring the continued 
functioning of health, food and sanitary 
services. 

By marching the workers into battle 
in sectional columns, a tight bureau¬ 
cratic control was to be maintained. Or¬ 
ganised in this two-wave and vertical 
way, it was calculated that the class-wide 
self-activity witnessed in Russia could 
be prevented or marginalised. These 
tactics, which owed more to fear of the 
rank and file than determination to beat 
the enemy, meant of course that the im¬ 
pact of the strike was lessened. The gen¬ 
eral strike would be a series of 
independent sectional strikes and for 
some considerable time it would only be 
partial. Finally, while it was quite correct 
to maintain essential supplies and serv¬ 
ices, the TUC was willing to see existing 
management continue to manage. There 
was no call or thought of imposing work¬ 
ers’ control over these vital areas of the 
economy. 

With such blundering safeguards in 
place the trade union bureaucracy dis¬ 
covered the courage, in the immortal 
words of a gentile Beatrice Webb, to 
behave “like pigs”. A roll call of the un¬ 
ion executives was taken. The response 
was overwhelming. In block vote terms 
there were 3,653,527 for the strike, a mere 
49,911 against (unions with a member¬ 
ship of 319,000 had to consult their gov¬ 
erning bodies). 

Bevin announced that trades desig¬ 
nated in the ‘Tirst line” would begin their 
strike at 11.59pm on May 3 1926. Raising 
himself to what he doubtless imagined 
were the heights of stentorian rhetoric 
(which, as any psychologist could tell, un¬ 
consciously revealed his real financial 
fears and mindset), the bureaucracy was 
described by one of its own in heroic 
terms: “We look upon your ‘yes’ as mean¬ 
ing that you have placed your all upon 
the altar for this great movement and, hav¬ 
ing placed it there, even if eveiy penny 
goes, if eveiy asset goes, history will ul¬ 
timately write up that it was a magnificent 
generation that was prepared to do it rather 
than see the miners driven down like 
slaves”. 59 Jumping to their feet, the lead¬ 
ers of Britain’s trade union’s hurrahed and 
sang the Red flag before joining the big¬ 
gest May Day demonstration London 
had seen for years. 

However, despite the song, with its 
barbed reference to flinching cowards, 
and the obvious willingness to fight be¬ 
low, the TUC still hoped and prayed that 
“something will happen” - ie, a negoti¬ 
ated settlement. On May 2 1926, instead 
of readying its army, TUC leaders were 
closeted with Baldwin, attempting to 
come to an accommodation based on ac¬ 
ceptance of the royal commission’s rec¬ 
ommendations. The TUC’s 
determination to avert the General 
Strike, not bring it off, left Baldwin in no 
doubt. Certain that the general council 
did not believe in the strike, certain it 
would not take it through to a struggle 
for power, he reckoned he was on a sure 
winner - Baldwin demanded “uncondi¬ 


tional" surrender. That was too much ... 
for the moment. 

So the strike began because of the 
government, not the TUC. The govern¬ 
ment was determined on confrontation 
and a strategic defeat of the working 
class. The TUC was supine and unsure. 
Courts and establishment figures lined 
up to denounce the strike as illegal. The 
TUC said all it wanted was to safeguard 
the miners. John Reith gave unlimited 
BBC air time to Baldwin but decided that 
neither Ramsay MacDonald nor the 
Archbishop of Canterbury nor even 
Lloyd George would be allowed to 
broadcast. 

In its British Worker , the TUC called 
for football matches with the police and 
insisted that the whole thing was noth¬ 
ing but a non-political trades dispute. In 
parliament and in Churchill’s unbridled 
British Gazette the government claimed 
to be defending “freedom and the con¬ 
stitution” and rained down accusations 
that the TUC was opening the way for 
revolution. The TUC pleaded its inno¬ 
cence. The government deployed the 
army and navy and used OMS volun¬ 
teers - shambolic on the rails, docks and 
trains, effective as brutal special consta¬ 
bles. The TUC turned down Soviet work¬ 
ers’ aid and urged strikers to quietly sit 
it out for the duration at home or in the 
garden. 60 

Broadly speaking, TUC instructions 
were faithfully obeyed by trade union¬ 
ists. Even though the weakest sections 
were in the first columns, there were only 
a tiny number of scabs. From every lo¬ 
cality, from every union, TUC headquar¬ 
ters at Eccleston Square received 
countless daily reports - all giving de¬ 
tails of a strike that was solid beyond 
even the most optimistic expectations. 
Government plans began to break down. 
Nevertheless for the moment the mass 
of workers remained under TUC control. 

Despite provocation, the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of strikers bent over back¬ 
wards to avoid the violence the TUC was 
so concerned to prevent. With only the 
minimum of trouble the authorities were 
allowed to move food, unload goods at 
the docks and run a decimated train, bus 
and tram service. Inevitably though, 
whatever the TUC intentions, a general 
strike remains a general strike. 

It can be dressed up as a purely eco¬ 
nomic dispute between workers and em¬ 
ployers, its initiators can speak the 
language of compromise and negotiation. 
Yet whatever the heartfelt wishes, orders 
and beliefs of those at the top, a general 
strike can never be a routine industrial dis¬ 
pute. It has a political dynamic which 
propels the working class against the 
state. With the country at a standstill 
workers can only but instantly gain a 
sense of their own collective strength. 
The demands of picket line, publicity, 
decision-making, coordination, looking 
after the young, the old and tire infirm and 
enforcing the strike lead to new, invari¬ 
ably unofficial and unconstitutional, an¬ 
swers. Initiative, inventiveness and latent 
energy are released. Old leaders find the 
situation slipping out of their hands. 
Workers think, debate, discover and 
gravitate towards revolutionary ideas. 

The 1926 General Strike had all the 
marks of a stage-managed bureaucratic 
affair. It was consciously infused with 
sectionalism, religion, respectability and 
a daft TUC sense of fair play. The gen¬ 
eral council rightly thought itself the 
epitome of law-abiding responsibility. 
Nor can there be any doubting that the 
mass of workers had no idea of break¬ 
ing the law, let alone making revolution. 
Yet with each day that passed things be¬ 
gan to change. 

The situation itself eroded and broke 
down the barriers that kept apart the par¬ 
allel sectional strikes. With every street 
comer ‘Hello’ and ‘How’s it going?’ a 
collective mass strike took shape. The 
400 or so councils of action and strike 
committees stood as the organised over¬ 
coming of sectionalism and to a greater 
or lesser degree secured an inchoate, 
unified, horizontal approach to the strug¬ 
gle. True, none of them experienced a 


sudden influx of workers demanding 
then transformation into organs of insur¬ 
rection and dual power. But then there 
was no fusillade of bullets to teach Brit¬ 
ish workers. Britain 1926 was moving ac¬ 
cording to a slower dialectic than Russia 
1905. Workers were still reformist and the 
British state was infinitely more skilful 
and resourceful than Asiatic tsarism. Yet 
things moved. 

Within the first few days the TUC was 
being inundated with demands that the 
strike be extended to all workers. Those 
who had not yet been ordered to strike 
were clamouring to join the struggle. 
Local officials telegrammed that they 
were having the utmost difficulty in keep¬ 
ing them at work. There were many re¬ 
ports of ‘second wave’ workers coming 
out in spite of the TUC plan. In all 50% 
of engineering workers struck before 
they were given the official call. Non-un- 
ionised workers - ‘nons’ - were joining 
the strike too: another piece of evidence 
exposing as a lie the TUC claim that the 
strike was called off because it was col¬ 
lapsing. In point of fact there were 
100,000 more workers on strike the day 
after the TUC had capitulated and 
“ended” the strike than the day before. 

The TUC ended the strike on the ninth 
day not from fear of failure, but success. 
Throughout the strike treacherous ne¬ 
gotiations had been proceeding via all 
sorts of circuitous routes. Confronted by 
a government which showed not the 
least sign of compromise, and increas¬ 
ing assertiveness and independence 
below, the TUC was squeezed as if by a 
vice. To maintain its existence as inter¬ 
mediary between labour and capital and 
preserve its funds, the bureaucracy had 
to betray its own social base and sabo¬ 
tage the General Strike. 61 If it lasted an¬ 
other week or fortnight, let alone the holy 
month, the bureaucratic straightjacket 
would have broken and our Labourites 
would have been in real trouble. The 
mad dogs would not only be free, but in 
control. 

Clashes between workers and police 
were becoming more and more frequent 
in the second week. Surely, given a few 
more days or a week, they would have 
spiralled into full-scale battles. The cosy 
relationship between strike committees 
and the local authorities could not sur¬ 
vive that. Indeed in the hurricane of self¬ 
activity that would have resulted as 
soon as the TUC’s facade of normality 
was shattered, the councils of action 
would have begun to take over aspects 
of state power and stalled to see them¬ 
selves as alternatives to the existing 
state structure. The intervention of 
troops might have momentarily driven 
the workers from the streets. 62 That is 
true. But then at the same time the whole 
ideological apparatus of mle by consent 
in this country would have come crash¬ 
ing down. More, if there was a serious 
fightback, then the minds of the work¬ 
ers in uniform would surely be receptive 
to the revolutionary call - join your broth¬ 
ers and sisters, form soldiers’ and sail¬ 
ors’ councils of action. 

Nowhere did things go anyway near 
that far. Despite that there were many, 
many examples of strike committees and 
councils of action beginning to show 
the first signs of developing into sovi¬ 
ets and an alternative government. Be¬ 
cause most militant workers realised they 
were not only fighting against the min¬ 
ers’ wage cuts but against a future at¬ 
tack on themselves, because they had 
gained a sense of themselves as a class, 
they were increasingly willing to circum¬ 
vent the TUC’s pacifistic instructions. 

Towards the end of the strike certain 
councils of action began to enforce ag¬ 
gressive picketing so as to gain control 
over the movement of food and other 
supplies, and prevent blacklegging. 
Even on the fourth day of the strike “the 
cabinet was told that the use of mass 
pickets and a shortage of police was se¬ 
riously hampering the movement of sup¬ 
plies”. 63 Intervention by the Civil 
Constabulary Reserve and the subse¬ 
quent show of military force was an¬ 
swered by elementary measures of 


self-defence ranging from pickets car¬ 
rying walking sticks to full-blown work- 
ers’ defence corps. In short, where 
necessity demanded it, workers took the 
initiative and developed the methods of 
organisation and violence that terrifies 
reformist leaders# 

Jack Conrad 
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Troubled 

Waterson 

There are rumours that Julie 
Waterson has been sacked as a 
SWP full-timer in Scotland. 
According to the latest issue of 
the anarchist paper Class War she 
"has been made redundant with 
much falling out amongst the 
comrades”. CWs attempt to 
explain this, however, is laughable: 
“... it [the SWP] has not increased 
its paper sales and they are now 
having some serious financial 
problems”. To assume she has 
been sacked because the SWP 
can’t pay her wages shows just 
how far theses particular 
anarchists are off the rails. 

Julie Waterson has been less 
than discreet in her opposition to 
the SWP-SSP merger. A major 
offence in the SWP, of course. You 
can think whatever you want - as 
long as you keep quiet about it. 
The merger with the Scottish 
Socialist Party is an especially 
touchy subject, because a 
minority inside the SWP have still 
to be ‘convinced’ that it is a good 
thing to join the openly 
nationalistic SSP In this situation 
all you need for a membership 
rebellion is a cadre who could lead 
the minority. Maybe somebody 
like Julie. Then again, maybe not. 

Red devil 

I’m all in favour of bringing sports 
back into the working class. But 
this is going too far. Half those 
attending the last SSP conference 
choose to watch a Celtic-Rangers 
match rather than stay for the 
second day of the conference. At 
the last organising meeting of 
Brent South Socialist Alliance, 
leading SWPer and election agent 
Brian Butterworth - who was 
chairing - made his apologies and 
left, whispering “Sorry, Liverpool 
v Barcelona, you know...” as he 
went. And they say the British left 
is out of touch with the day-to-day 
interests of the working class. 

It must be the 
uniform 

Chief inspector Rohm Lumsden of 
the Fife constabulary has a 
fascination with all things German 
- at least all things German circa 
1930s. 

Our latter-day Dixon of Dock 
Green is an avid consumer of 
National Socialist memorabilia and 
historica. Indeed, Cl Lumsden 
drives a car with the number plates, 
N5DAP - in homage to Hitler’s 
Nationalsozialistische Deutsche 
Arbeiterpartei. 

According to the Chief 
Inspector, this is his “little joke”. 
Local councillors haven’t found 
it amusing and are investigating. 

Abracadabra 

Scotland Yard has reportedly taken 
on the services of a magician. Can 
we now expect stop and search 
abuses to be accompanied by 
glamorous assistants, gaily- 
coloured hankerchiefs and little 
white rabbits being pulled from 
suspects’ pockets? 


Hackney 

Socialist Party snubs 
united f ightback 


U nison workers in Hackney, pro¬ 
testing against the council’s cuts 
and closure programme, staged a 
one-day strike action on May 1 to coin¬ 
cide with the demonstrations taking 
place across London and the rest of Brit¬ 
ain. 

Workers had originally been balloted 
for five days of action to last all week. 
However, the turnout in the ballot was 
low and the majority in favour of five 
days was slim. Therefore stewards de¬ 
cided - sensibly in my opinion - to sim¬ 
ply go for one day of action. The majority 
of workers did not have the confidence 
for a sustained strike. Therefore it would 
have been foolhardy for the stewards to 
lead a militant minority - to defeat? This 
was despite the arguments of many So¬ 
cialist Workers Party members, who 
stated that the stewards needed to lead 
the members, not back down. But, as was 
pointed out at a recent weekly Hackney 
North Socialist Alliance meeting, there 
was no point in the leaders running 
ahead if nobody would follow. 

There is no doubt, however, that Hack¬ 
ney council continues to feel the pres¬ 
sure - both from the government and from 
below. It has temporarily backed down 
on plans to close down yet another com¬ 
munity facility - the Huddlestone Centre. 
But at the same time it is pushing ahead 
with privatisation in other areas and is 
planning to cut back even more on nurs¬ 
ery provision. The success of local cam¬ 
paigns demonstrates that the council 
cannot easily resolve its crisis at work¬ 
ers’ and residents' expense. It also shows 
the need to build the Socialist Alliance 
as the leading fighting force for a united 
fightback, rather than us simply support¬ 
ing these uncoordinated single-issue 
campaigns. It also shows the need for 
politics. 

Unfortunately - as I have reported 
many times before - the Socialist Party 
continues to play a sectarian role. The 
SP took the initiative to get its member, 
Brian Debus, chair of Hackney Unison, 
adopted by a shop stewards committee 
as an ‘anti-cuts’ candidate in one of the 
three forthcoming council by-elections - 
two caused by the departure of corrupt 
councillors found guilty of vote-rigging. 
The same meeting also endorsed Mitch 
Dublin, who is hoping to be selected as 
a Socialist Alliance candidate. 

Shop stewards who are not members 
of the SP are simply concerned that there 
should be a working class challenge to 
the council. They are not interested or a 
part of the backroom antics of the SP. The 
SP leadership knows that a Socialist Al¬ 
liance candidate would be supported by 
many union members. So in order to 
undermine that support it put forward its 
own candidate, hoping to get him en¬ 
dorsed quickly just in case the S A got in 
first. 

Now Jim Horton, Taaffe’s man in Hack¬ 
ney, tells us that the SP is standing no 
matter what - and not as part of the alli¬ 
ance. It is obvious that it is not the shop 
stewards committee but the SP that is so 
vehemently against comrade Debus 
standing as part of the SA. In view of this 
there is a clear solution. In my view the 
SA should approach the shop stewards 
committee and invite them to stand their 
candidate as part of the SA. I cannot in 
all sincerity see any opposition to that, 
except from the SP. 

An increasing number of Hackney 
trade union members are being won to 


backing a workers' challenge to New 
Labour - not just in the borough, but 
nationally in the shape of a single elec¬ 
toral force. And if their local leaders 
were to recommend the SA, that would 
carry substantial weight. We need to 
convince them that the way ahead lies 
through unity, not the self-seeking and 
sectarian antics of the SP, who are 
cynically using union members to 
shore up their own organisation 
against the Socialist Alliance. They 
have not attended an SA meeting for 
months and do not take part in any SA 
activities. 

Despite these problems, the S A will go 


A s part of the continuing campaign 
against the cutbacks made by the 
council and its Labour-Tory coalition, 
council workers in Hackney staged a 
one-day strike this May Day. This 
was accompanied by a march and rally 
in support of the actions of council 
workers. 

The small, 200-strong march was ac¬ 
companied by the kind of police overkill 
that characterised their presence else¬ 
where in the capital: three vans and a car, 
and about one officer for every marcher. 

Under their watchful gaze those gath¬ 
ered heard various speeches urging not 
just the continuation of Hackney work¬ 
ers’ struggle against cuts and job losses, 
but also the broadening out of the light 
to one against privatisation. 

Tensions between the local Socialist 
Alliance and Socialist Party were bub¬ 
bling under the surface. Speakers from 
the SP popped up regularly and were not 
shy about announcing their affiliation at 
the pre-march rally. The SP has insisted 
on sponsoring campaigns in defence of 
the workers’ fight separate and apart from 
the S A - indeed as a rival to it - including 
the promotion of Brian Debus as an ‘anti¬ 
cuts’ candidate in forthcoming council 
by-elections. 

Seemingly the justification for this is 
that the Socialist Alliance name will 
hinder the building of a “broad cam¬ 
paign” against the cutbacks because 
of its “restrictive” - ie, socialist - plat¬ 
form. However, the SP has no such reti¬ 
cence about promoting its own name. 
Obviously this has a charisma and 
“broad” appeal that the Alliance 
‘brand’ obviously lacks. Surely if work¬ 
ers are going to be put off by the SA 
leading a campaign then the high vis¬ 
ibility of the SP is going to have similar 
effect. 

After the march, which drew consid¬ 
erable attention and sympathy from 
Hackney workers and passers-by, com¬ 
rades filed into the Hackney Empire to 
listen to speeches of support. The 
snuggle of the Hackney workers is ob¬ 
viously having a powerful effect across 
the political spectrum: the Greens 
leafleted the meeting and there was both 
a Liberal Democrat and dissident La¬ 
bour councillor present on the platform, 
alongside Cecilia Prosper of the SA and 
the SP’s prospective ‘anti-cuts’ candi¬ 
date, comrade Debus, who was in the 
chair. Thanks to his conduct of the meet¬ 
ing, the Socialist Party’s prominence 
continued with at least three mentions 


ahead with its selection meeting on May 
9 to agree candidates for the three by- 
elections. Two of the elections will be in 
Hackney North - important in motivating 
members in the constituency. The deci¬ 
sion not to challenge Diane Abbott, MP 
for Hackney North, to stand on a plat¬ 
form to defend the working class had left 
many of our supporters feeling the SA 
had nothing to say in the constituency. 
The two council by-elections should 
rally all those members now to go out and 
campaign. 

It is crucial that we build an effective 
SA in Hackney North. As one of the most 
leftwing areas in Britain - where even the 


from the floor, together with May Day 
greetings from the Committee for a 
Workers’ International. 

Star billing, however, went to Jeremy 
Corbyn, who restated his commitment to 
old Labour values, as did the Labour 
councillor Steven Sarten, who said he 
would be calling for the break-up of the 
Labour-Tory coalition. 


Liberal Democrat prospective parliamen¬ 
tary candidate describes herself as a 
“Marxist-Leninist” - it has tremendous 
potential for us • 

Anne Me Shane 

Council by-election selection meeting: 
Wednesday May 9, 8pm, Dalston Meth¬ 
odist Hall, Richmond Road (entrance via 
Forest Road and Forest Grove). 

Stalls: Saturdays 11.30am, Brooke Road 
Post Office, Stoke Newington; and 
Safeway, Stamford Hill. 

Contact www.hackneysa.org.uk for more 
details. 


It is striking testimony to the commit¬ 
ment and intensity with which Hackney 
workers have prosecuted this struggle - 
as witnessed by the passionate interjec¬ 
tions from the floor - that such an array 
of forces have openly associated them¬ 
selves with a militant working class 
struggle • 

Darrell Goodliffe 


Anti-capitalisms: 
past, present and future 

Communist Party weekend school, 

June 30-July 1, central London 

Marxism is not the only anti-capitalism. In four sessions 
over two days, we will be looking at the rivals to proletarian 
anti-capitalism, both historically and in their contemporary 
forms. The school will examine: 


■ Anarchist anti-capitalism 

While the active membership of most 
anarchist groups remains small, their 
supposedly ‘non-hierarchical’ forms 
of organisation and espousal of ‘ex¬ 
treme freedom' strike a chord with 
large numbers of disaffected youth in¬ 
ternationally. 

But what is the real anarchist tradi¬ 
tion? Tina Becker looks at the ca¬ 
reers of figures such as Bakunin and 
draws parallels with today’s move¬ 
ment. 

■ Anti-corporate anti-capitalism 

Naomi Klein’s book No logo has be¬ 
come a manifesto for many in the anti¬ 
capitalist movement. The mood of 
popular anger against unaccountable 
power and blatant exploitation of our 
world by the transnationals is truly 
mass. 

But is the neo-populism espoused 
by Klein and others a real alternative 
to international capitalism? Mark 
Fischer doubts it. 


■ Green anti-capitalism 

The politics of the ecology move¬ 
ment have seeped into contemporary 
society as ‘common-sense’. Even on 
the left, it is taken as given that we 
have to mix our red with a little green. 
Michael Malkin looks at the real re¬ 
lationship between socialism and 
green politics. 

■ Zapatista anti-capitalism 

On New Year’s Day 1994, a guerrilla 
group seized six towns in the Chia¬ 
pas state of Mexico. The Zapatistas - 
dubbed “the first post-modernist 
guerrilla group” by the New York 
Times - proved an inspiration to the 
anti-capitalist movement internation¬ 
ally. But despite their heroism, do 
groups such as the Zapatistas - with 
their nationally based, backward¬ 
looking ‘socialisms’ - offer a genu¬ 
inely progressive solution to the ills 
of humanity? Are they the future? 
John Bridge looks at the lessons 
of history. 


E-mail office@cpgb.org.uk for a recommended reading list. 
The full weekend costs £10, one day £5. (£5/£2 for Party 
supporters and unwaged). Attendance is restricted, so send 
off as soon as possible. Let us know if you need 
accommodation. 


East London fighting back 
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SA: How to get active Brent and Harrow 


Offices 

Socialist Alliance: 020 7536 9696 
Scottish Socialist Party: 01412217714 
Welsh Socialist Alliance: 07752 830 405 


Constituency SA details 


Aldridge-Brownhills 

Candidate: John Rothery 

Ashfields 

Candidate: George Watson 
01623 456684; http:// 
website.lineone.net/ 
~pirsong/AshfieldSA.htm 

Barnsley Central 

Candidate: Henry Rajch 

Basildon 

Candidate: Dick Duane 
01268459320 

Birmingham Erdington 

Candidate: Steve Godward 
07788770741 

Birmingham Northfield 

Candidate: Clive Walder 

Birmingham Perry Barr 

Candidate: Caroline 
Johnson 

Birmingham Sparkbrook 
and Small Heath 

Candidate: Salman Mirza 

Blackburn 

Candidate: Jim Nichol 

Bootle 

Candidate: Pete Glover 

Bradford South 

Candidate: Ateeq Siddique 
07966416007 

Brentford and Isleworth 

Candidate: Danny Faith 
07958996777 

Brent South 

Candidate: Mick McDonnell 
07940510906 

Bristol East 

Candidate: Andy Pryor 

Bristol South 

Candidate: Brian 
Drummond 

Cambridge 

Candidate: Howard Senter 

07968940777; 

ca m bs_social ist_a II ia nee 

@yahoo.co.uk; 

uk.geocities.com/ 

ca m bs_socia I ist_al I iance/ 

Camden 

07958 732 334or 020 
7209 5893 or020 7536 
9696; 

www.camdensocialist 

alliance.org.uk 

Cardiff Central 

Candidate: Julian Goss 

Cardiff South and 
Penarth 

Candidate: Dave Bartlett 

Carlisle 

Candidate: Paul Wilcox 

07808422304 

LeftUnity@aol.com 

Chesterfield 

Candidate: Jeannie 

Robinson 

0778480484 

Coventry North East 

Candidate: Dave Nellist 

Coventry South 

Candidate: Rob Windsor 

Crawley 

Candidate: Muriel Hirsch 
0794117874 

Croydon North 

Candidate: Don Madgwick 

Dagenham 

Candidate: Berlyne 

Hamilton 

07958508492 

Darlington 

Candidate: Alan Docherty 

Derbyshire North 

01246203552/0777 848 
0484; mail@n-dsa.org.uk; 
http://www.n-dsa.org.uK/ 

Doncaster Central 

Candidate: Janet Terry 

DudleySouth 

Candidate: Angela 

Thompson 

07759809348 

Dulwich and West 
Norwood 

Candidate: Brian Kelly 
07752200594 


Ealing, Acton and 
Shepherds Bush 

Candidate: Nick Grant 
07718352589 

Edmonton 

Candidate: Howard 
Med well 

Exeter 

Candidate: Fran Choules 
07939558115; 
i nfo@exetersocia I ist 
alliance.org.uk; http:// 
www.exetersocialist 
alliance.org.uk/ 

Gillingham 

Candidate: Wynford 
Vaughan Thomas 

Gloucester 

07879227877 

Greenwich and Woolwich 

Candidate: Kirstie Paton 

07989344569; 

Kirstiepaton@hotmail.com; 

www.socialistalliance.ne1/ 

greenwich 

Hackney South and 
Shoreditch 

Candidate: Cecilia Prosper 
07946380370 

Hammersmith and 
Fulham 

paul@hamptonl968. 

freeserve.co.uk 

Harlow 

Candidate: John Hobbs 

Holbom and St Pancras 

Candidate: Candy Udwin 
07904268178 

Hornsey and Wood Green 

Candidate: Louise Christian 
07801789297 

Hove 

Candidate: Andy Richards 
07940929565 

Huddersfield Central 

Candidate: Graham 

Hellawell 

01484324739 

Hull North 

Candidate: Roger Smith 
0831396895 

Ipswich 

Candidate: Peter Leech 
isa_news@hotmail.com 

Islington South 

Candidate: Janine Booth 
07930454271; 
terryconway@gn.apc.org; 
www.islingtonsa.freeuk.com 

Lambeth 

31 Rosebury Road, London 
SW24DR 

Leeds Central 

Candidate: Steve Johnston 
07887723328 

Leicester West 

Candidate: Steve Score 

Lewisham Deptford 

Candidate: Ian Page 
07741004950 

Lewisham East 

Candidate: Jean Kysow 

Leyton and Wanstead 

Candidate: Sally Labern 
07939951376 

Liverpool Riverside 

Candidate: Cathy Wilson 
07812467714 

Liverpool Wavertree 

Candidate: Mark O’Brien 
07947645289 

Luton South 

Candidate: Joe Hearne 
07941861762 

Makerfield 

Candidate: Malcolm Jones 

Manchester Blackley 

Candidate: Karen 

Reissmann 

01617955468 

Manchester Withington 

Candidate: John Clegg 
01618618390 

Middlesbrough 

Candidate: Geoff Kerr 
Morgan 

Milton Keynes South 
West 

07931725633 


Neath 

Candidate: Huw Pudner 
01792412459 

Northampton North 

Candidate: Gordon White 
07941861762 

Norwich South 

Candidate: Dave 

Manningham 

07808988320 

Nottingham East 

Candidate: Pete Radcliff 
01159774333 

Oxford East 

Candidate: John Lister 
07929618579 

Peckham and 
Camberwell 

Candidate: John Mulrenan 
07941488925 

Plymouth Devonport 

Candidate: Tony Staunton 
07929488925 

Pontefract and 
Castieford 

Candidate: John Gill 

Poplar and CanningTown 

Candidate: Kambiz Boomla 
07939951376 

Portsmouth South 

Candidate: John Molyneux 
07801290411 

Preston 

39 Grafton Street, Preston 

PR18JH;vera- 

tony@talk21.com 

Reading East 

Candidate: Darren Williams 

Regents Park and North 
Kensington 

Candidate: China Mieville 
07946349002 

Rotherham 

Candidate: Freda Smith 

Salford 

Candidate: Peter Grant 
07950486859 

Sheffield Brightside 

Candidate: Brian Wilson 
07733012993 

Sheffield Central 

Candidate: Nick Riley 

Southampton Itchen 

Candidate: Gavin Marsh 

SouthamptonTest 

Candidate: Mark Abel 
07811210036 

Stevenage 

Candidate: Steve Glennon 

Stockton South 

Candidate: Lawrie Coombs 
redlorry30s@hotmail.com 

Sbeatham 

Candidate: Greg Tucker 
07703131206 

Swansea West 

Candidate: Alec Thraves 

Telford 

Candidate: Mike Jeffries 
07866220305 

Torfaen 

Candidate: Steve Bell 

Tottenham 

Candidate: Weyman 

Bennett 

07808612454 

Tyne Bridge 

Candidate: Terry Rodgers 

Tyneside North 

Candidate: Pete Burnett 

Vauxhall 

Candidate: Theresa 

Bennett 

07796304546 

Wakefield 

Candidate: Mick Griffiths 

Walsall North 

Candidate: Dave Church 
07941834125 

Walsall South 

Candidate: Peter Smith 

Warwick and Leamington 

Candidate: Alison Claire 
Kime 

07941788063 

Watford 

Candidate: Jon Berry 
0802890331 

Waveny 

Candidate: Rupert Mallin 
07779161672 

Wigan 

Candidate: Dave Lowe 

York 

Candidate: Frank Ormston 
07769703166 


Racism or chauvinism? 


I n addition to the business of organising 
the election campaign for Brent South, the 
weekly constituency meeting of Brent So¬ 
cialist Alliance heard comrade Hassan 
Mahamdallie of the Socialist Workers Party 
on the topical subject of racism. 

It was pleasing to see that, despite the im¬ 
minence of the election, political discussion 
has now been given room - all the more im¬ 
portant as both Tories and New Labour have, 
in their differing ways, already played the ‘race 
card’. 

Comrade Mahamdallie, who wrote the re¬ 
cent SWP pamphlet Refugees are not to 
blame, outlined the rise of the British empire 
and traced the origins of racism and capital¬ 
ism running in parallel. The material basis for 
racism was quite rightly identified as arising 
from the slave trade. 

Though the comrade did point out that rac¬ 
ism has changed its form over the centuries, 
he did not attempt to assess the results of 
those changes today. The implication seemed 
to be that the end of direct colonisation and 
of course the outlawing of trading in humans 
as slaves in the western world has had next to 
no effect on the dominant ideology. 

Yet the material basis that the comrade out¬ 
lined for notions of the ‘superiority’ of the 
British ‘race’ - the need to provide justifica¬ 
tion for both empire and slavery - no longer 
exists. Modern British chauvinism is not 
based on any notion of biological superior¬ 
ity, but on the general cultural-economic-po- 
litical hostility to ‘outsiders’. The given targets 
may be asylum-seekers (of whatever ‘race’) 
or, in the case of the Tories, the European 
Union. 

Comrade Mahamdallie outlined the stand¬ 
ard position that racism is the “bosses’ attempt 
at divide and rule”, but failed to explain why 


such an outcome can only be achieved 
through racism. For example, today the Brit¬ 
ish state attempts to divide workers through 
‘racialisation’, ‘race awareness' and ethnic 
quotas, using the language of racial harmony. 

The comrade stressed the need for the 
Socialist Alliance to base itself on the tra¬ 
ditions of proletarian internationalism - but 
failed to mention the SA's open borders 
policy, preferring to call for unity on a purely 
economic basis. 

The internationalism that the comrade 
seeks cannot, however, be built on a purely 
economic base, not least because it leaves the 
issue of national boundaries untouched: they 
cannot simply be wished away, but must be 
confronted by the democratic struggle of the 
working class to rid ourselves of them. 

A lively discussion ensued. Comrade John 
Kreeger pointed out that along with racism 
socialists must also fight chauvinism, but he 
questioned the Weekly Worker’s, position on 
official anti-racism. One SWP comrade de¬ 
scribed this position as being “naive” and 
said that there was “plenty of evidence” to 
support the view that the state was racist. 
On the contrary there is an overwhelming 
stack of evidence to prove the opposite. Eg, 
the speech made by Robin Cook in defence 
of ‘multicultural Britain’ is a further example 
which demonstrates that the bourgeoisie 
has woven the method of political correct¬ 
ness and inclusiveness firmly into its “divide 
and rule” strategy. 

The soft underbelly of the SWP is with¬ 
out question a reflection of the British chau¬ 
vinism espoused by Robin Cook and all 
those like him on the liberal wing of the bour¬ 
geoisie. Darrell Goodliffe of the CPGB in¬ 
sisted that Robin Cook should be “fought” 
by socialists as a “demagogue” - a view 


about which comrade Brian Butterworth of 
the SWP expressed “worry”. There is no 
doubt that Robin Cook displayed a better 
grasp of actual history than his opponents 
in the rightwing press. However, he is seek¬ 
ing to paint as racist not just potential Tory 
opponents, but also those on the left who 
rightly attack his British chauvinism. Com¬ 
rade Butterworth unconsciously exposed 
the logic of this process, as soon as he heard 
an attack on Cook’s speech; the comrade au¬ 
tomatically perceived the attack as coming 
from the right. 

Constantly echoed was the notion that 
Cook was articulating a ‘progressive’ view¬ 
point (however flawed) and this was counter- 
posed to the Tory reactionaries. Opting for the 
lesser evil, one comrade said that “sometimes 
it was right to back the liberal bourgeoisie”, 
excluding by definition the fight for independ¬ 
ent working class politics on all questions. 

Indeed in defending Robin Cook, this 
week’s Socialist Worker stated: ‘The truth is 
that Britain has been enriched by its history 
of immigration ...” (April 28). This sentiment 
was heartily endorsed by The Economist, 
which stated that, “History has shown that 
immigrants bring ideas, vigour and ambition, 
as well as their mere labour” (April 29). Both 
operate within the parameters set by Cook: 
legal immigration is welcomed as being good 
for Britain. 

Despite the sharp disagreements, we are ab¬ 
solutely united on one tiling: the need to chal¬ 
lenge New Labour at the ballot box. Next 
week’s meeting will discuss the selection of 
an additional candidate for Brent East to stand 
alongside Mick McDonnell, the prospective 
parliamentary candidate for Brent South • 
Robert Grace 


Salford 

Oldham in our sights 


E lectoral work is moving up a gear in 
Salford, where Peter Grant of the CPGB 
is our prospective parliamentary candi¬ 
date. Leafleting has now been started in 
all wards of the constituency and a regu¬ 
lar Saturday stall is being held on Salford 
market, with leaflets, balloons, badges, 
petitions and speeches relayed over our 
public address system. 

Open weekly campaign organising meet¬ 
ings have been established and it has now 
been agreed to extend these in order that a 
political discussion can take place each 
week. At the last meeting, this was on the 
subject of ‘The race card and the general 
election'. Discussion naturally focused on 
the situation in nearby Oldham, on which 
the national news media had feasted dur¬ 
ing the preceding week after a group of 
Asian youth had allegedly declared a ‘no- 
go area’ for whites. 

This had been seized upon too by the fas¬ 
cist British National Party, which has an¬ 
nounced that its leader, Nick Griffin, will 
contest the Oldham seat held by the Labour 
MP and junior minister, Michael ‘nine homes’ 
Meacher. Griffin has stated that the key de¬ 
mands of the newly respectable BNP will be 
support for the police and for Asian leaders 
to “restrain their hotheads”. Meanwhile, the 
BNP’s ostensible rival, the National Front, 
has embarked upon an auxiliary role based on 
marches in the town. 

The situation has been building up for 
some time, with the vociferous local police 
chief many times repeating his assertion that 
the majority of reported racial attacks in the 
town are by Asians upon whites. His latest 
offered statistic is 62% in that direction. Com¬ 
munity leaders retort that the figures are false 
because Asians do not report most attacks 


- believing that the police will take no action 
and will even respond with hostility to the 
complainants. 

CPGB contributors to the debate argued that 
the situation in Oldham should be ap¬ 
proached from the position that we have a split 
in the working class, which the forces of reac¬ 
tion are seeking to deepen and exploit and 
which the forces of the state, notably the 
police, will use as an excuse to impose more 
draconian forms of control on the whole work¬ 
ing class. The Socialist Alliance should inter¬ 
vene in Oldham, by standing a candidate. This 
is an action which the Greater Manchester S A 
had originally considered, but rejected, on the 
grounds of “lack of resources". 

Our campaign should be based upon ar¬ 
guing for united black and white working 
class defence patrols, and for no support to 
the police, alongside propaganda explaining 
the real reasons for the deprivation that is 
endemic in this depressed town: ie, the rav¬ 
ages of capital. We must not just sloganise, 
‘Don’t vote Nazi’. This abandons our class 
and implicitly calls upon them to vote for their 
New Labour attackers, thus permitting the 
fascists to portray themselves as the only 
radical alternative. 

The majority of Socialist Workers Party 
speakers disagreed with this approach, 
stressing in particular that the most impor¬ 
tant consideration should be avoiding split¬ 
ting the working class vote where fascists 
could be the beneficiaries. A creditable BNP 
performance would, they claimed, give the 
Nazis a massive boost. Other SWP speak¬ 
ers were unhappy at the concept of the situ¬ 
ation being characterised as a split in the 
working class. The victims of racism are ex¬ 
clusively blacks, one comrade insisted. 

A CPGB proposal that Salford SA call for 


a special general meeting of the GMSA to 
consider standing a candidate in Oldham 
did not find any wider support. However, 
Mary Black of the SWP, the Salford cam¬ 
paign organiser, reported that a Socialist 
Alliance has now been set up in Oldham. It 
will have on its agenda at its next meeting 
the question of whether to stand a candi¬ 
date in the seat* 

John Pearson 

£100,000 

election 

appeal 

Help to fund the fight for 
Socialist Alliance votes. 
Send cheques, payable to 
‘Socialist Alliance’, to: 
Declan O’Neill, Socialist 
Alliance, PO Box 121, 
Coventry CV15DA. 

Visit the SA website for 
latest information: 
www.socialistalliance.net 
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Greenwich and Woolwich 


Left unity 'one day’ 


S cargill’s Socialist Labour Party 
was put on the spot at the April 
27 hustings meeting for Green¬ 
wich and Woolwich general election can¬ 
didates organised by Greenwich Unison. 

Only two candidates attended: our 
Socialist Alliance candidate, Kirstie 
Paton (Workers Power), and the SLP’s 
Hardev Dhillon, candidate for the neigh¬ 
bouring seat of Erith and Bexley. The 
SLP preferred to send comrade Dhillon 
to speak instead of Greenwich and 
Woolwich candidate Margaret Sharkey. 
While the Liberal Democrat sent an apol¬ 
ogy, nothing was heard from New La¬ 
bour or the Tories. 

Unison had given each candidate a 
list of questions - unsurprisingly limited 


to trade union concerns. This did not 
prevent speakers from raising ques¬ 
tions of high politics, but both restricted 
themselves to questions of cuts, priva¬ 
tisation and so on. Comrade Dhillon’s 
contribution was rather lacklustre but 
reasonably well received, while comrade 
Paton’s was better and received a good 
round of applause. 

During questions, one Unison stew¬ 
ard pointed out that both candidates had 
made a good case against New Labour, 
but why not a united socialist campaign? 

The steward stated that one of the 
first things you learn in a union is 
“United we stand, divided we fall”. Why 
had the SLP not joined the Socialist 
Alliance so we could have a united 


Teesside 

Scargill challenged 


working class campaign? This pro¬ 
voked applause and cheers amongst the 
Unison membership. 

Comrade Dhillon replied rather lamely 
that there were “differences” between 
the SLP and the SA, but he hoped that 
“one day" there would be a single so¬ 
cialist party For the SLP’s general sec¬ 
retary, Arthur Scargill, that, of course, 
could only come about through all the 
other groups disbanding their own or¬ 
ganisations, closing down their papers 
and joining his tiny sect. Comrade Paton 
retorted that the alliance was an open 
and inclusive project consisting of 
many socialist and other groups, along 
with non-aligned members. The door 
was open to all organisations willing to 
enter it. 

Meanwhile, the previous day’s sched¬ 
uled political discussion within Green¬ 
wich and Woolwich SA - this time on 
racism - was again deferred, on this oc¬ 
casion as a result of a significant propor¬ 
tion of Socialist Workers Party comrades 
attending its meeting on the Zapatistas 
on the same evening. 

Alan Stevens (CPGB) argued that we 
needed to conduct our affairs in a more 
businesslike fashion, coordinating our 


disjointed activities and involving more 
comrades, and proposed that we elect a 
secretary at the next meeting. This met 
with general approval and was quickly 
agreed in principle. Several other com¬ 
rades contributed ideas for further or¬ 
ganisational improvements. 

Since the political discussion was 
cancelled, debate turned quickly to re¬ 
ports on local developments, includ¬ 
ing the council’s turn to private finance 
initiative and ‘best value’ schemes and 
their effects on staff and service users. 
Several comrades spoke of the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining accurate and suffi¬ 
cient information: many large firms 
notorious for their health and safety 
records are lodging bids in disguise, 
using smaller, unknown companies; 
information from the council is also 
scant and spin-ridden. 

This prompted a discussion on the 
anti-democratic nature of these schemes 
- all driven forward by unelected and un¬ 
accountable ‘inspectors’, ‘working par¬ 
ties’ and ‘pilots’, with unions and service 
users totally sidelined and fobbed off 
with sham consultation exercises and 
spin • 

Alan Stevens 


T he Socialist Alliance is aiming for a 
substantial intervention on the 
May 5 demonstration in Middles¬ 
brough. Saturday’s event, which will 
consist of a march through the town 
followed by a subsequent rally at the 
Cleveland Trade Unionists’ and Unem¬ 
ployed Workers’ Resource, should be 
the high point of the region’s May Day 
festivities. 

Headlining the proceedings will be the 
president of the National Union of Mine- 
workers and leader of the Socialist La¬ 
bour Party, Arthur Scargill, backed up by 
a number of other union, left and cam¬ 
paign speakers, including John Bryan, 
Natfhe national executive member, and 
Pete Widlinski, a spokesman from the 
North East Coalition for Asylum Rights. 

Leading Labour Party figures, includ¬ 
ing local MPs Ashok Kumar and Stuart 
Bell, have notably stood aloof, as have a 
number of Labour councillors. In the 
absence of the one party supposedly 
representative of trade unions within 
mainstream politics, no doubt questions 
will be asked as to what extent Labour 
can be relied upon to carry forward the 
voices of hundreds of workers recently 
made redundant from the Corns steel 
works. 

Steelworkers from as far as Workington 
are expected at Saturday’s rally, along 
with workers from the Lackenby Coil Plat¬ 
ing Mill. SA comrades plan to leaflet 
workplaces and colleges in central Mid¬ 
dlesbrough this week in a final attempt 
to boost the potential turnout. The dead 
hand of inertia on the part of many local 
union branches has left it up to the alli¬ 
ance to provide basic information. 

The SA intervention at the rally will 
consist of a stall, plus a contingent 
placed on the march itself. Due to the 


allegedly ‘non-political’ nature of the 
event, no representatives from the So¬ 
cialist Alliance will be allowed on the 
platform. However, a meeting on the 
fringes of the demonstration will hope¬ 
fully provide an opportunity for open 
debate. As in so many other constitu¬ 
encies, Scargill’s SLP is standing a pa¬ 
per candidate in Middlesbrough on 
June 7 despite having next to no forces 
on the ground and an inability to mount 
any sort of a campaign. No doubt SA 
comrades will have questions to ask its 
party leader concerning this sectarian 
stunt. 

The Socialist Alliance looks forward 
to an open, political debate, following 
our march through Middlesbrough* 

James Bull 


Legalise 

immigration 

The following letter appeared in the central boxed 
position (‘Soapbox!’) in the Southampton Daily 
Echo (April 27) in response to the biggest ever 
police operation in the town against ‘illegal 
immigrants’ (about 100 Polish men) the day before 


There is one obvious way to eliminate 
the gangs of human traffickers - legal¬ 
ise immigration. 

If multinational companies like Ford 
and BAT can shift production from 
Britain to anywhere in the world to 
boost their profits, why shouldn’t 
working people seek a better life for 
themselves and their families in other 
countries? Making immigrants legal 
would also prevent them being ex¬ 
ploited by sweatshop employers and 
slum landlords in this country as this 
group apparently were. 


A House of Lords committee report 
argues that Britain needs more immi¬ 
gration to compensate for skills short¬ 
ages and the growing proportion of 
pensioners in our population. 

We should oppose all attempts by 
both Tory and Labour politicians to 
use immigrants and asylum-seekers 
as scapegoats for the problems we 
face in Britain, rather than the victims 
they really are. 

Mark Abel 

Socialist Alliance candidate for South¬ 
ampton Test 


What we 
fight for 

• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideo¬ 
logical struggle in order to fight out 
the correct way forward for our 
class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is true. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means the struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 
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SWP 

enters SSP 



T hroughout last week the Scottish 
Socialist Party organised a series of 
regional aggregates to discuss the 
proposal from the executive to accept the 
Socialist Workers Party’s application for 
its members to be allowed to join the SSP. 
At each aggregate a consultative vote 
was taken to advise the national coun¬ 
cil, which took the final decision on Sun¬ 
day April 29. 

The results were as follows: East: 34 
for, one against, one abstention; High¬ 
lands and Islands: 30 for, 11 against, six 
abstentions; North East: 15 for, 13 against, 
no abstentions; West: 53 for, 11 against, 
two abstentions. Total: 132 for, 36 
against, nine abstentions. 

The results show an overwhelming 
majority of SSP members in favour of 
unity. The closest result was in the North 
East, where two separate aggregates took 
place. The aggregate dominated by the 
Dundee branches voted narrowly 
against the executive, but the overall vote 
for the North East (including Aberdeen) 
tipped the balance in favour of unity. 

The reason for this hostility comes 
from the Dundee-based Committee for a 
Workers’ International grouping - the 
rump of what remained after the over¬ 
whelming majority of the former Scottish 
Militant Labour broke from Peter Taaffe’s 
CWI. This majority is known as the In¬ 
ternational Socialist Movement. The 
Taaffe loyalists claim they want to stick 
with the original timetable, which would 
allow the SWP to join at the end of lune. 
This, they say, would give the SWP time 
to clarify its position on a number of is¬ 
sues: eg, the national question. They also 
state that by campaigning together in the 
general election the SWP will be able to 
prove they have “changed their ways” 
and have a “genuine interest in building 
the SSP”. In reality the CWI opposition 
is based on the same sectarian hostility 
to the SWP - and to left unity not under 
CWI control - as is daily displayed in the 
Socialist Alliances in England and Wales. 

Many comrades who attended na¬ 
tional council pointed out the debates 
around political issues should increase 
when the SWP join, not be ‘finalised’ and 
then buried beforehand. As Alan 


McCombes said (and then promptly 
corrected himself), calling for a trial pe¬ 
riod and for the exclusion of socialists 
over political differences would be “even 
more bureaucratic” than the SSP execu¬ 
tive’s guidelines banning the public sale 
of factional literature. 

The CWI group, through the Dun¬ 
dee West branch, presented the fol¬ 
lowing motion to national council: 
“The NC agrees to a period of joint 
work with the SWP during the election 
campaign prior to them joining as 
agreed by the last SSP NC. We believe 
that the proposed timetable is too short 
to allow the necessary time for joint 
work and discussion on the outstand¬ 
ing political issues and organisational 
implications of the SWP’s membership. 
The question of the SWP’s member¬ 
ship should be re-discussed at the NC 
at the end of June.” 

Aside from the CWI stalling tactics, the 
other main opposition to unity came from 
the London-phobic Scottish nationalists. 
Various comrades expressed a fear that 
the SWP would overturn the nationalist 
position for an “independent socialist 
Scotland”. This cannot be ruled in the 
long mn, but does not seem to be on the 
cards in the near future. Playing to his 
ultra-nationalist wing, comrade 
McCombes reassured a comrade from 
the youth group that the SSP would not 
affiliate to the SWP-sponsored Global¬ 
ise Resistance so long as it was still “mn 
from London”. To the amusement of 
many (and the embarrassment of the 
CWI), Donald Anderson of the particu¬ 
larly vile Scottish Republican Socialist 
Movement voiced his support for the 
Taaffeite motion. 

The outcome of national council was 
extremely positive with the final motion 
for unity carried overwhelmingly: 25 in 
favour, three against and no absten¬ 
tions. There will certainly be immediate 
political and organisational ramifica¬ 
tions. Organisationally the SWP is to 
provide four full-timers - interestingly 
one of them is to be funded by the SWP 
central committee. This begs the ques¬ 
tion: will other platforms within the SSP, 
such as the Republican Communist 


Network, be entitled to fund a full-timer? 
When asked about this possibility Allan 
Green did not provide an answer. 

The political effect will also be inter¬ 
esting. The SWP - formally a revolution¬ 
ary organisation - will shift the 
numerical balance towards all-Britain 
unity and internationalism, although, 
judging from its attitude towards the 
Socialist Alliances in England and 
Wales, that is unlikely to impact upon 
the reformist nature of the SSP’s pro¬ 
gramme and politics. 

The 2003 elections to the Holyrood 
parliament and their immediate aftermath 
will obviously be crunch time. Polls indi¬ 
cate that the SNP will emerge as the larg¬ 
est party. The SSP leadership is using the 
lune 7 Westminster general election to 
boost its chances. One hundred thou¬ 
sand votes across the whole of Scotland 
is designed to provide a springboard 
towards seven or eight SMPs and a post¬ 
election deal with the SNP on an inde¬ 
pendence referendum. The SSP 
leadership will vote not for an “independ¬ 
ent socialist Scotland” but an independ¬ 
ent kingdom of Scotland. 

Will the SWP platform go along with 
this separation - a move which would 
obviously weaken the historical unity 
of the working class movement in Brit¬ 
ain? 

It is too early to judge. And what about 
the ‘anti-nationalist’ Republican Com¬ 
munist Network? What position will it 
take? This remains to be seen. One thing 
is certain, however: in Scotland authen¬ 
tic communists will fight tooth and nail 
for the most militant, most democratic 
unity of all nationalities in Britain against 
the UK state. 

So the entry of the SWP into the SSP 
on May 1 2001 holds great opportunities 
for the left - not just in Scotland, but also 
for England and Wales. It is an objective 
and subjective boost to those who want 
to see the SA and WSA move towards a 
party structure. The potential is there for 
the left to end its organisational division 
along national lines and come together 
into one all-Britain democratic and cen¬ 
tralist party • 

Sarah McDonald 
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Welsh Alliance 
steps up challenge 


S ixteen people attended the final pre¬ 
election meeting of the national 
council of the Welsh Socialist Alliance 
in Briton Feny on Sunday April 29. The 
meeting took important decisions which 
will serve to boost the credibility of the 
WSA challenge at the general election. 

A motion presented by the CPGB call¬ 
ing on the WSA to stand sufficient can¬ 
didates to gain a party political broadcast 
- seven candidates - was passed by a 
large majority. Given that the WSA is now 
definitely standing in a fifth seat (Neath) 
and is almost certain to contest Swansea 
East also, it should not be a tall order to 
stand in a seventh constituency. Islywn, 
Caerphilly and Aberavon have been 
mentioned as possible targets. 

Bizarrely, the delegation from the So¬ 
cialist Party - which included the national 
secretary and the national treasurer of 
the WSA - decided not to support the 
motion. Instead, they argued that the al¬ 
liance would be overstretching its small 
resources by standing in seven seats. I 
drew the conclusion that that this was 
not conservatism on the part of the SP, 
but a conscious attempt to minimise our 
election challenge. 

A wise sage recently told me that 
watching the SP at the moment was like 
intruding on a group going through a 
collective nervous breakdown. This was 
on full display when discussion turned 
to the broadcast itself. 

Given that the WSA had made no 
plans to produce its own broadcast, it 
was agreed that we would accept the in¬ 
vitation from the Socialist Alliance in 


England to use the Ken Loach film, which 
would include an interview with a WSA 
candidate. 

Yet the SP made an insane attempt to 
sabotage this by insisting that before 
the WSA accepted the invitation it 
should be stipulated that the WSA 
would have editorial control of the 
broadcast to ensure that it was suitable 
for a Welsh audience. The thought of 
Wales SP having control over the work 
of Ken Loach (one of the SP film buffs 
thought he was not a particularly good 
director) amused me so much that for a 
moment I toyed with the idea of sup¬ 
porting the veto. Perhaps the comrades 
in England will follow suit and demand 
that Peter Taaffe offer his services to 
comrade Loach. 

The SP did have one valid point 
though. The broadcast would not be 
suitable for screening on the Welsh lan¬ 
guage S4C. But it was so obviously an¬ 
other wrecking manoeuvre. Either we 
use the Loach film or we do without. Up 
to this point the SP, including its national 
officers, had not raised one finger to or¬ 
ganise a Welsh broadcast (as was dem¬ 
onstrated when refusing to support a 
seventh candidate). It seems that the SP 
would jeopardise the electoral fortunes 
of even its own candidates if it meant 
the WSA was sunk too. 

The rest of the meeting focussed on 
practical matters relating to the election. 
It was also agreed to set up an e-group 
and launch a new website (apparently we 
already have one) • 

Cameron Richards 


Fighting fund 

Virtual morality 


Upgrading our paper from eight to 
12 pages from April 12 was a bold de¬ 
cision. Comrades responsible for 
writing, editing, proofing and produc¬ 
tion were already overstretched. But 
the approaching general election, 
the rapid growth of the Socialist Al¬ 
liance and rising tempo of its cam¬ 
paigning demanded a stepping up of 
our fight to raise the level of left unity 
from alliance to party. 

Already our boldness has been re¬ 
warded. More comrades are writing, 
sales have risen, so have subscrip¬ 
tions - and donations. The last days 
of April took us to £507, surpassing 


our new £450 monthly target and 
knocking £57 off the £150 deficit from 
lean winter months. 

And the May fund began with a 
fine piece of socialist morality - £5 cash 
given on the London May Day ac¬ 
tion by an SWPer who reads the 
Weekly Worker free on the web. Such 
real support from our virtual readers 
- who now outnumber our paper read¬ 
ers - is vital • 

Robbie Rix 
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